STATE, JUSTICE, COMMERCE, AND THE JUDICIARY 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1952 


THURSDAY, JULY 5, 1951 


Unirep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met at 10:30 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
7-89, the Capitol, Hon. Pat McCarran (chairman of the subcommit- 
tee) presiding. 

Present: Senators McCarran and Ferguson. 

Also present: Senator McMahon. 


STATE DEPARTMENT 
INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION AND EpuUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


STATEMENT OF ERWIN D. CANHAN, EDITOR, CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR, AND CHAIRMAN, UNITED STATES ADVISORY COM- 
MISSION ON INFORMATION 


UNITED STATES ADVISORY COMMISSION ON INFORMATION 


Senator McCarran.'I understand that Mr. Erwin D. Canham 
and Mr. Harvie Branscomb are here and wish to be heard, so I think 
we will interrupt the regular routine of things and hear them so that 
they may get away. 

Mr. Barrerr. All right, sir. May we call on Mr. Canham, first, 
sir? 

Senator NcCarran. All right, Mr. Canham. You are editor of 
the Christian Science Monitor and chairman of the’ United States 
Advisory Commission on Information. 

Mr. Cannam. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Where is your place of residence? 

Mr. Canuam. Boston. 

Senator McCarran. What is your exact place of residence? 

Mr. Cannam. My exact place of residence is 72 Crofton Road, 
Waban, Mass, 

Senator McCarran. Very well, we will be glad to hear any state- 
ment you care to make, 

Mr. Canuam. Yes, sir. The Congress in 1948, in the enactment 
of the Smith-Mundt law, set up two advisory commissions of five 
members each, 

The one of which I am now chairman is the Advisory Commission 
on Information. 
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It was the intent of Congress to have private citizens with experience 
in the field of information keep a critical eye, as best they could, on 
this program. 

Senator McCarran. On what program? 

Mr. Canuam. On the information program, sir. 

Senator McCarran. That is the so-called Voice of America? 

Mr. Canuam. And the other aspects, printed as well as radio, all 
phases. 

Senator McCarran. That is all under that? 


MEMBERS OF COMMISSION 


Mr. Cannam. Yes. I would like to identify the five members of 
our Commission further. The members are: 

Philip D. Reed, chairman of the board of General Electric Co.; 

Benn Hibbs, editor of the Saturday Evening Post; 

Justin Miller, who is chairman of the board, National Association 
of Radio and Television Broadcasters; and 

Prof. Mark A. May, of Yale University, director of the Institute 
of Human Relations there. 

We have considered our responsibility to be primarily to the 
Congress,which-passed the Smith-Mundt law and created our Commis- 
sion. So, twice a year we have made a report to the Congress. 


ACTIVITIES 


We are purely an advisory and consultative body. We do not have 
the opportunity as private citizens, or should not, of doing any operat- 
ing, or taking any responsibility for operating. The Congress wished 
to have private experience brought to bear as much as possible on 
the information program. 

Senator McCarran. What do you do? 

Mr. Canuam. We met, under the law, for the first 6 months, once 
amonth. We sinc e then have met once ever y 2 months regularly, and 
also have speciai meetings more freque ntly, at which we question 
individuals in the State Department who are operating this program. 
We try to keep just as closely advised as we can with what it is doing. 

In addition, all of us in our private capacities, get abroad a good 
deal, and we ,try to keep our eyes on the effects of this program in 
foreign countries, to which we may be called. 

Senator McCarran. When did you meet to question those who are 
in the State Department and have charge of the program? 

Mr. Canuam. Our last meeting was last week. 

Senator McCarran. How many did you question then? 

Mr. Canuam. About six or eight of the responsible officers ap- 
peared before us then. 

Senator McCarran. Who were they? 

(The information is as follows:) 


State DEPARTMENT Empitoyers WuHo ATTENDED MEBTING ON JUNE 27, 1951 


Mr. Edward W. Barrett, Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs. 

Mr. Thurman L. Barnard, Deputy, Special Projects, Office of Assistant Secretar) 
for Public Affairs. 

Mr. Jesse MacKnight, Special Assistant for Liaison, Office of Assistant Secretary 
for Public Affairs. 
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Mr. Charles M. Hulten, General Manager, Information and Educational Exchange 

Programs. . : 

Mr. Morton Glatzer, Special Assistant to the General Manager. f 
Mr. Ben Gledalecia, Evaluation Officer, Program Planning and Evaluation Staff, 

Office of General Manager. , 

Mr. Antonio Micocci, Special Assistant and Washington Representative, Chief 

International Broadcasting Division. 

Mr. Herbert T. Edwards, Chief, International Motion Pictures Division. 
Miss Nancy B. Chappelear, Executive Secretary, United States Advisory Com- 
mission on Information. 

Mr. Canuam. Mr. Barrett was there, Mr. Hulten was there, and 
various others. We met about 2 months ago in New York to look 
into the operations there. 

Senator McCarran. | asked you how many you questioned and 
you answered me. I then asked you who they were. Will you 
please answer that completely? 

Mr. Canuam. I am sorry. I will have to look up the minutes of 
our meeting. _ ; 

Senator McCarran. Will you do that, please? 

Mr. Canuam. Certainly. 

Senator McCarran. And then let us have it. When may we have 
the answer? 

Mr. Canuam. I will get your answer within a half hour, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 


State DEPARTMENT EMPLOYEES ATTENDING INFORMAL MEETING AND INTRO- 
DUCTION OF Mr. Ben Hires on May 23, 1951 


Mr. Foy D. Kohler, Chief, International Broadcasting Division. 
Mr. Edwin Kretzmann, Assistant Chief, Political Affairs, International Broad- 
casting Division. 
Mr. James F. Thompson, Associate Chief, International Broadcasting Division. 
Mr. Alfred Puhan, Chief, Program Operations Branch, International Broadcast- 
ing Division. 
Mr. Leo Lowenthal, Chief, Program Evaluations Branch, International Broad- 
casting Division. 
Mr. Vestel Lott, Special Assistant to Chief of International Broadcasting Division. 
Mr. George Herrick, Chief, Facilities Branch, International Broadcasting Division. 
Mr. Alva Meyers, Jr., Chief, New York Administrative Office. 
Mrs. Marian Sanders, Chief, New York Office, International Press and Publica- 
tions Division. 
Mr. Grant Leenhouts, Chief, New York Office, International Motion Picture 
Division, 
Senator McCarran. Very well. 
Now, when before that time did you question anyone connected 
with the State Department, and also connected with this program? 
Mr. Cannam. Our most recent previous meeting was in New York, 
approximately 2 months before.. I can give you the exact date of 
that if you would like to have it. That meeting was for the purpose 
of questioning the representatives of the Voice of America operating 
there, 
Senator McCarran. How many did you question on that occasion? 
Mr. Canuam., I will have to look that up and procure that infor- 
mation for you, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator McCarran. Can you give me the number? 
Mr. Cannam. I can get the number for you. It is often a large 
group. 
Senator McCarran. It is what? 
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Mr. Canuam. It is often a substantial group. It varies. There is 
no set figure. 

Senator McCarran. Now, what does this questioning consist of— 
what line of interrogation is followed? 

Mr. CANHAM. We are interested, above all, in the effectiveness and 
in the justification of the information program. 


INVESTIGATION OF PERSONNEL IN UNITED STATES INFORMATION 
PROGRAM 


Senator McCarran. Are you interested in the background of those 
who have to do with this program? 

Mr. Canuam. Indeed we are. 

Senator McCarran. Do you question that in any way? 

Mr. Canuam. Yes. 

Senator McCarran. How do you obtain information as to their 
backgrounds? 

Mr. Cannam. We ask for and obtain full biographical data on the 
individuals. 

Senator McCarran. Do you get the loyalty reports from the 
Department of Justice or the Federal Bureau of Investigation? 

Mr. Cannam. I think there are probably instances when we have. 

Senator McCarran. I beg pardon? 

Mr. Canuam. | think there are proably instances when we have, 
but we have not made a point of requesting such information, be- 
cause, in most instances, we are well acquainted personally with the 
individuals involved. 

May I add that as a consultative and advisory body we do not take 
to ourselves the responsibility of the personnel investigation of very 
many. 

Senator McCarran. Would you think that one who was steeped in 
and indulged in the theory of communism should be in that program? 

Mr. Cannam. If you mean by “steeped in and indulged in’’, that 
he believed in it, certainly not. He might well need to know about it. 

Senator McCarran. Would you be interested in whether or not 
they were? 

Mr. Cannam. Yes, of course. 

Senator McCarran. Have you convinced yourself by interrogating 
them or by attempting to find out whether or not they were? 

Mr. Cannam. Yes. 

Senator McCarran. What have you done in that respect? 

Mr. Canuam. We have asked various individuals what their points 
of view are. In addition, we have known their points of view, which 
have come out as a result of our questioning. But, as I say, with 
respect to the key people, we have had long and close association out- 
side of Government. 

Senator McCarran. You mean by the “key people,’ I suppose, 
those in the top echelon of control of the activity? 

Mr. Canuam. Yes. 

Senator McCarran. Aside from that, have you tried to investigate 
that? 

Mr. Cannam. I would not say that our investigation has gone 
very much below the responsible officials. We are not set up, and 
we have no facilities for carrying on such an investigation. 

Senator McCarran. All right, will you proceed, Dr. Canham. 
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OBJECTIVES OF INFORMATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Canuam. From the very outset we have felt, under the intent 
of the law, that information was one of the three vital arms of our 
foreign policy; the other two, of course, are our military policy and 
our economic policy. 

It has been our experience as individuals with a great deal of inter- 
national business activity, that it was vital that a better understanding 
of the United States be obtained in foreign countries, particularly for 
our point of view to be communicated to the people who are imprisoned 
in the iron-curtain countries. Therefore, we felt that first of all the 
program was very essential, and we were gratified when Congress last 
year clarified that by passing legislation providing for the so-called 
campaign of truth. We think Congress was very wise in activating 
that program. We had recommended from 1948 on that the program 
be continued and activated in that manner. 

Our own observation, traveling abroad, has indicated that the 
program is getting results. 

Senator McCarran. All right. Tell us about that. 


RESULTS OF PROGRAM ON FOREIGN PEOPLES 


Mr. Canuam. Yes. First of all, one of our members, Mr. May, 
carried on in late 1948 and early 1949 an intensive study in Western 
and Central Europe. There he found—and we reported to the Con- 
gress at the time—that the program was affecting the thinking of the 
people in various ways, and that in the countries where people were 


imprisoned by the Communists, Poland, for instance, and Czecho- 
slovakia, to a considerable extent, and others, there was a definite 
interest in what the United States might be doing. 

More recently, however, one of our members, Mr. Reed, of the 
General Electric, has been in Spain and in Portugal as chairman of 
the International Chamber of Commerce. He has conferred with 
the information offices at Lisbon and at Madrid to satisfy himself of 
the effectiveness and efficiency of the program there. He reported 
to us only last week. 

Senator McCarran. Did Mr. May report to you on the number of 
receiving sets that were getting the Voice of America? 

Mr. Canuam. He gave an estimate. 

Senator McCarran. Did he state what the distribution was of 
any of these publications? 

Mr. Canuam. As best he could. 

Senator McCarran. As best. he could—that does not answer it at 
all, Doctor. I might do the same thing and not be over there. 

Mr. Cannam. Let me be specific. In Warsaw, Dr. May talked 
with various authorities. 

(Off the record.) 

One well-informed gentleman gave him an estimate—TI am speek- 
ing now of what he reported at the time—that 70 percent of those 
who could listen to the radio at any time in Poland at that time 
were listening to the program. That was the information given then. 

Senator McCarran. That is the information that Dr. May re- 
ceived in Poland? 

Mr. Canuam. Yes. 

Senator McCarran. And he received it from the informant? 
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Mr. Canuam. In part. 

Senator McCarran. In part? 

Now, did he go into Czechoslovakia? 

Mr. Cannam. I will be glad to get Dr. May’s report, which is a 
public document, in the hands of the Congress. 

Senator McCarran. Please understand that this committee seeks 
information from those who have had the best opportunity, which 
means men like yourself on this advisory committee, Dr. May, and 
the other members of the committee, and members of the personne! 
who have to do with this program. We want to know whether or not 
any part of our dollar is being well expended; whether it is getting 
results toward the consummation of what we all hope for will be the 
eventual liberation of liberty-loving people of the world, and the even- 
tual cessation of any possibility of military aggression. 

Mr. Canuam. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Now, those are the things we want to know. 

.Mr. Cannam. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. When you say that Dr. May found out—that 
gives us nothing that is tangible. We want to get, if we can, if it is 
available at all, the actual facts. 

To be frank with you, up to the present time, and we have held 
these hearings now for several days—no information has come to this 
committee that would convince us at all that any results are really 
forthcoming. 

Se we want to get from you, if we can—and we are very glad to 
have you here to give it to us—information that will be of some 
substance. 

Mr. Canuam. Yes, sir. Well, as I say, on each of the occasions 
when our members have traveled abroad they have sought to find out 
the precise answer to this question. 


EVALUATION OF WORK 


Senator McCarran. I notice that in your semiannual report to the 
Congress of April 1951, page 7, you state: 


There are two ways of assessing the effectiveness of any program of public re- 
lations, advertising or propaganda. One is to find out if the right things are 
being said to the right people in the right ways and at the right time and through 
the channels that are most likely to attract attention. It is assumed that if a 
program comes up to certain standards of quality and quantity it is bound to be 
effective. The other way is to assess the results by finding out how the program 
influences the behavior and beliefs of those to whom it is directed. Thus far the 
evaluation work of the Department has been mainly of the former type. The 
Commission notes with satisfaction, however, that plans for 1952 call for studies, 
in selected areas, of the extent to which people are becoming more favorable 
toward the cause of freedom as expressed in words and deeds. 


Now, let us go back to that. You state: 


Thus far the evaluation work of the Department has been mainly of the former 
type, that is, to find out if the right things are being said to the right people in 
the right ways and at the right time, and through the channels that are most 
likely to attract attention. 


That is the former type? 
Mr. Canuam. That is right. 
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Senator McCarran. Now, here we come again to exactly what we 
heard last year and what we heard the year before: 

However, plans for 1952, call for studies, in selected areas, of the extent to 
which people are becoming more favorable toward the cause of freedom, as 
expressed in words and deeds. 

Now, Doctor, to be very frank with you, that is about what we are 
getting, in other words, that this is an advertising propaganda proposi- 
tion. The results do not come from anywhere except that in connec- 
tion with every report we get, as testified here by Mr. Barrett and by 
others, they say: 

We are going to do better next year—just give us more money, and we will do 
better next year. We cannot tell you what we have done this year or for the 
year before. 

I do not want to be critical, but you are here and we want your 
fine information. We think you are free from the things that might 
influence others. I welcome your presence here, and I welcome any- 
thing you can tell us that will throw light on this subject. 

Mr. Cannam. This statement refers to the commission’s desire to 
have better and ever better evaluation work done. We are gratified 
by what the Department has done in the past toward evaluation. 
We are constantly asked for a more careful study of what the results 
are. I believe the Department ought to present to you a frank and 
precise statement of what they have done in the past, leaving out 
references to the future. I think it can be found that a careful 
evaluation program has been in operation for some time—for a con- 
siderable period of time. 

May I add that in our view, as a private commission, the best proof 
of the effectiveness of this program is the way in which the Com- 
munists obviously fear it. They have taken very strong action 
against it, action which costs them a lot of money. The jamming 
program is an indication of fear. 

Only last week when they demanded the closing of this activity in 
Hungary, that was an indication that they were afraid of the program. 
1 think that that is a strong proof that behind the iron curtain this 
sort of work has tremendous value. I think we should do everything 
possible to get our words through the barrier to as many people as 
possible. This fear surely indicates that the program is getting to 
people, and that was the information which our members have 
obtained, whenever they have been able to get access to any iron 
curtain area information. 

For the other areas, which are not behind the iron curtain, more 
direct evaluation techniques are possible. Studies by professional, 
full-time public opinion experts, like the Gallup organization, and 
others, have been employed, to go into whatever countries they can 
to run spot checks. 

Senator McCarran. Have they been able to get through into any 
iron curtain countries? 

Mr. Cannam. No, they have not. There you have to take the 
evidence of defectors who come out, or the evidence of our representa- 
tives who are in there, and whatever other.source vou can find. 

As I said, to my way of thinking, the best indication is the money 
and the energy that the Communists are putting into preventing this 
program being heard. 
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There has been a lot of discussion about the magazine Amerika. 
I think the fact that the Russians have deliberately cut down its 
circulation by 50 percent, by their own act, is an indication that they 
were afraid of it. I don’t think there is any doubt but that they are 
afraid of every little trickle of the word of truth. 

It is for that reason, it seems to me, our commission has always felt 
that this must be intensified and must be carried on. 

Senator McCarran. All right, Doctor. Go ahead. 

Mr. Canuam. As to the way the program is being administered, 
we have recommended from the beginning of our existence that more 
capable professional people should be brought into the program to do 
the jobs that need to be done, and we are gratified that that has stead- 
ily been going on, particularly since the action of Congress last year, 
since which action a very substantial group of able professionals have 
been brought in. 

I myself and all of the members of our Commission have known and 
worked with a great many of these professionals in private life, to 
which most of them hope one day to return; and it is our impression 
that they are as capable people as can be obtained to do this sort of 
job. They are first-rate professionals, and we feel that they have 
carried on the program reasonably well. We know there are soft 
spots. There are many things that constantly have to be observed, 
criticized, and checked up on. We do the best we can. We cannot 
do much because we are a voluntary commission. 

Senator McCarran. We realize that, Doctor. 

Mr. Canuam. Yes. 

Senator McCarran. But you are occupying a high position for 
the advice of the Congress, and naturally we go after you as hard as 
we can to see what you do and to find out what we can within the 
bounds of your ability. 

Mr. Canuam. We have been of some service in recruiting people, 
in talking with our colleagues and associate professional friends, who 
are in private life, trying to persuade them to come in and do this 
job, which they always have to do at a financial sacrifice. That is 
all right; that is expected, and they are doing so. As I say, we feel 
that many such people have been brought into the program so as to 
get a notch or two higher in the effectiveness and the capable adminis- 
tration. Pressure should be applied at all times to that end. 

Senator McCarran. You may proceed, Doctor. 

Mr. Cannam. Yes, sir. 

I myself have known Mr. Barrett as a newspaper colleague for a 
good many years, and I have always found him to be one of the most 
capable leaders in the profession of journalism. I have known Mr. 
Hulten for a long time, and I have found him to be a very capable 
man, both as a journalist and as an administrator in the Government, 
in the Bureau of the Budget and otherwise. I could mention a good 
many names of people serving overseas, whom I have known pro- 
fessionally, and as to whom I can testify, on the one hand, as to 
their loyalty and, on the other hand, as to their skill as individual 
professionals. 
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PERSONNEL-IMPROVEMENT RECOMMENDATIONS 


Senator McCarran. I now want to read you a statement appear- 
ing on page 5 of your semiannual report to the Congress, of April 
1951, under the caption ‘“‘Personnel improvement.”’ 

It might be considered invidious to single out individuals by name, but we are 
quite ready to do so if Congress desires. We have formed our own opinions, on 
the basis. of close and protracted observation, of the men carrying the most 
significant responsibilities. We are prepared to give candid judgments of any of 
them. We have freely recommended to the State Department in the pest that 
certain individuals were, in our view, unsuited to their jobs. The Department has 
carefully listened to our advices and taken informed action. 

We now understand that some of the men at the top of this program are under 
severe criticism in some congressional circles. We stand ready to give our evalua- 
tion of these individuals if it is desired. 

You are not ready now; are you? 

Mr. Cannam. That was exactly what I was doing, in an informal 
way, & moment ago, starting at the top. 

Senator McCarran. Well, I asked you for the men you questioned 
at your last meeting, and you said that that information will be fur- 
nished later. 

Mr. Canuam. That will not have too much bearing on this question, 
but it is readily available. 

Senator McCarran. Now, are you ready to give us the list of 
those whom you have recommended for rejection? 

Mr. Canuam. If the committee wishes, yes. 

Senator McCarran. | think we wish it. 

Mr, Canuam. Very well. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator McCarran. I find some more interesting expressions here: 
On page 6 of your report, you state: 

Naturally, we are not pretending to give blanket endorsement to all the per- 
sonnel. It is obvious that many of them can be improved, and are being improved 
by judicious hiring and transfers. In passing, it is worth remarking that few 
private businesses could recruit personnel effectively if something like a 90-day 
wait had to take place between the moment of persuading a person to take a 
job and the time he was cleared for hiring. Security clearances are vital, but 
they render recruitment exceedingly difficult. It is to be hoped that they can 
be improved without reducing the safeguards. 


You may proceed in your own way. 
CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEES 


Mr. Canuam. In an effort to channel into this program more and 
more of the resources available to the United States, we have set up 
a number of consultative committees, working through the Com- 
mission. 

We have one representing general business, with international ex- 
perience. Mr. Reed is the chairman of that. 

Mr. James A. Farley, chairman of the Board of the Coca-Cola 
Export Corp., is a member, together with a number of others. 

That committee has met several times and has recommended a list 
of positive jobs that can be better done by the State Department. 
We are glad that channel is open. It is wide open, and those men, 
like Jim Farley and Ralph Reed, and Sigurd S. Larmon, of Young & 
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Rubicam, and Joe P. Spang, Jr., president of the Gillette Safety Razor 
Co., have come down on several occasions. We have opened up that 
channel. 

We also have a radio advisory committee composed of the leaders 
of the radio industry in this country. A film committee is being 
completed, and a labor committee is being established. A press com- 
mittee is also being completed. Each committee will render the same 
kind of advice to the: Department as to what, in their view, private 
enterprise can do to tackle this job. 

Senator McCarran. Well now, do I understand you correctly that 
your Commission is setting up these committees? 

Mr. Canuam. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. That is outside of itself? 

Mr. Canna. The law gives us the power to recommend the 
creation of these consultative committees. We recommend them to 
the State Department, and the State Department constitutes them. 

Senator McCarran. How many have already been formed? 

Mr. Canuam. We have set up four, and three more are being 
cleared. The personnel clearance goes through the same procedure. 

Senator McCarran. Did you say that four have already been 
set up? 

Mr. Canuam. Yes. One is on general business; that is the General 
Business Committee. One is on radio, one is on ideas—it is called the 
Ideological Committee—a bad word. 

I would like to amend my statement to say that three have been 
set up, while four are in the FBI clearance stage at the moment. 
Three have already had meetings. 

Senator McCarran. Will you insert in the record the names of the 
gentlemen who are on those committees—those respective committees? 

Mr. Canuam. Yes. Do you wish me to go through that now, or 
just leave it for the record. 

Senator McCarran. It will only take you a minute or so. 

Mr. Canuam. Allright. I will start first with the General Business 
Committee. 

Senator Ferguson. You may just want to insert the names in the 
record. 

Senator McCarran. I thought you might want to hear the names. 

Senator Ferauson. May I ask what is the aim of these committees? 

Mr. Canna. The aim is to get certain persons in this country 
who know about how to disseminate ideas in their private, professional! 
experience, into a channel where they can bring to bear what they 
know on the State Department program. We want to tap all avail- 
able sources in this country which have any skill or experience in 
this field, so that the great resources of the private industry of the 
United States may have an open channel to the State Department. 

Senator Fercuson. But is there not a great difference between 
selling ivory soap and what we are trying to do here? 

Mr. Canuam. Yes, there is. It would be folly to put neon lights 
on the Eiffel Tower, and so on. I think that is known. But there is 
considerable similarity between the techniques of public relations 
which are not merely selling, and the selling of ideas. There is a 
considerable relationship between that and the private experience of 
Americans. 
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Senator Feracuson. But is there not something lacking in this sale 
of a product when it comes to doing a job of selling these ideas and 
these ideals? Has not the Communist been able to conceive that 
there was a great difference, and has he not gone to the front organi- 
zations, in which he can use the fraud and the deceit and all that goes 
with it? Our businessmen and our writers, and so forth, have been 
doing this job of public relations always out in the open. That is 
what it is. Now, what do vou say about that? 

Mr. Cannam. May I illustrate? 

Senator Fercuson. Yes; I wish you would. 


ACTIVITIES OF CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEES 


Mr. Cannam. Now, here is a member of the General Business 
Committee who has a plant operating in a foreign country. He says 
that they can put a pamphlet into their output which will reach a 
great many people abroad. It will come from them. It wil! be their 
belief in what America means. They say they can contribute that. 

A lot of these opportunities have opened up whereby not the 
United States Government, but some private American organization, 
a regular, legitimate business operation, can get in its word of what 
needs to be said about the United States. Now, that is not answering 
your question altogether. 

Senator Fercuson. Well, it is answering part of it, because, while 
you and I would not call that a front it is an indirect approach. 

Mr. Cannam. Yes. 

Senator Ferauson. It is an indirect approach to the problem which, 
to me, is the proper way to approach this problem. 

| have had great concern over the direct approach which is the 
governmental approach. That is what I wanted to hear you on, 

Mr. Canuam. I agree; that is right. 

Senator FerGuson. I came to the committee meeting a little late— 
| was in'the Navy Appropriations’ Subcommittee hearing this morning. 
We have such an able and distinguished chairman that we sometimes 
think there is no need of us coming over here, as he can do the job. 

Senator McCarran. Senator, be easy, on Thursday morning. 

Senator FrrGuson. I am trying to. 

Senator McCarran. Senator, you have before you now Dr. Erwin 
D. Canham, editor of the Christian Science Monitor, and Chairman 
of the Advisory Commission, United States Information Program. 
He will be followed by Dr. Harvie Branscomh, chancellor of Vanderbilt 
University and Chairman of the Advisory Commission on the United 
States Educational Exchange Program. 

| hope you may be able to stay. 

Senator Ferauson. I want to stay, because this matter is very 
close to me. I have discussed it with the Chief of the Bureau, Mr. 
Barrett, and with many others. The matter is very close to me. 
| do want to hear you. 

Mr. Cannam. The whole being of our Commission is based on the 
fact which you have just stated; namely, that as much as possible 
this job should be done by private sources, by the wide range of 
American private activities abroad. That, we think, was the purpose 
of the Congress in setting up this Commission under the Smith-M undt 
law, in making this kind of a channel. That is what we try to do. 
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As I was saying before Senator Ferguson came in, it is through our 
Commission and through these committees that we have tried to put 
out, in many directions, this information which we would not, Senator 
Ferguson, call a front, but which are legitimate channels which can 
be utilized. 

A while ago you wanted me to put into the record the names of the 
members of these committees. Perhaps these names will illustrate 
concretely some of the ways in which these organizations can help. 

Senator Fercuson. You see, we have a real privilege on the Appro- 
priations Committee. About the only contact that Congress has with 
these various agencies is in a committee like this. It is appreciated 
that the formal speech on the floor does not reach, because we do not 
have the opportunities for debate there that we have in these com- 
mittees, and I hope you will pardon us for any of the interruptions, 
as this is the only place where we have contacts with you gentlemen. 
Otherwise we would not see you. 

Mr. Canuam. Well, the nature of this committee will illustrate 
some of the things that can be done. 

Senator McCarran. Let me interrupt you, Doctor. Some of our 
questions before the Senator came in were quite pointed. I meant to 
cause no embarrassment. Senator Ferguson and I are both on the 
committee known as the Internal Security Subcommittee of the 
Committee on the Judiciary of the United States Senate, and we have 
before us in evidentiary form facts, which we believe are facts, which 
indicate to us that better personnel from the standpoint of America 
and Americanism could be selected to do the work of this program. 
We think there are weak spots in this program from the standpoint 
of those who are in charge of the program and in charge of the ex- 
pressions put out, and in charge of the radio messages put through. 

Now, that is the reason for some of my pointed questions, as we 
look to you and to your fine commission for assistance in this matter. 
We cannot do everything ourselves. You stand in the position 
where we can say “Come ahead and give us the information frankly 
and freely.”’ 

So that if some of these questions seem a little pointed, and seem to 
be in the nature of cross-examination, what I have said is the purpose 
and the object, and we will do anything in the world to assist this 
country in breaking down communism and freeing the imprisoned 
people of the world, and at the same time we will do everything in the 
world to protect this Nation internally. 

What I say to you is that my questions are propounded with that 
spirit in mind. 

Mr. Canuam. We appreciate that, and I think our Commission 
would wish to state that we share those views altogether. We have 
not set ourselves out as an investigatory body on loyalty matters. 
We have felt that that was in the hands of constituted authority, 
rather than ourselves. 

Senator Fercuson. It is very difficult for any businessman to ever 
appreciate that there can be disloyalty. 

Mr. Cannam. We are beginning to learn that, perhaps. 

Senator Fercuson. It is a difficult thing, sometimes, to know how 
these fronts are organized. So many of our business people will join 
what is known as a “front” and it is very difficult for them to ever learn 
that it is a front. 
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Mr. Canuam. That is right. 

Senator Ferauson. But we see the details, when they are brought 
out in these committees, from investigations, from the FBI, and so 
forth. I, of course, hope that we do not see too much of it, so that 
we cannot see the other side. That is the difficulty. 

Mr. Canuam. Yes. As I said, I think that on the whole we are 
learning. The American people and businessmen are learning some 
of the tactics of the enemy. 

Shall I go ahead? 

Senator Ferauson. Yes; go ahead. 


GENERAL BUSINESS ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Mr. Cannam. In the first place, this General Business Advisory 
Committee, of which Mr. Reed, a member of our Commission, is 
chairman, is composed of James A. Farley, chairman of the board 
of the Coca-Cola Export Corp; 

Ralph T. Reed, president of the American Express Co. ; 

W. Randolph Burgess, chairman of the executive committee of the 
National City Bank of New York; 

Sigurd S. Larmon, president of Young & Rubicam Co., Inc.; 

William M. Robbins, vice president for overseas operations, General 
Food Corp.; 

David A. Shepard, executive assistant, Standard Oil Co of New 
Jersey ; 

J. P. Spang, Jr., president of the Gillette Safety Razor Co.; 

Claude Robinson, president of Opinion Research Corp. : 

Warren Lee Pierson, chairman of the board, Trans World Airlines, 
Inc.; and 

Meyer Kestenbaum, president, Hart, Schaffner & Marx. 

You will see that this group provides a lot of channels. I refer to 
the president of the American Express Co., and their extremely effec- 
tive way of distributing pamphlets on the counter through a private 
organization, which may be of great help. 

If you would like, I could spell this out in greater detail. 


RADIO ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Next there is the Radio Advisory Committee, which has been set up, 
presided over by Justin Miller, chairman of the board of the National 
Association of Radio and Television Broadcasters. 

The members of the Radio Advisory Committee are: 

William S. Paley, chairman of the board, Columbia Broadcasting 
System; 

Theodore C. Streibert, chairman of the board, Mutual Broadcasting 
Co.: 

Charles Denny, executive vice president, National Broadcasting 
Co.; 

Wesley I. Dumm, president, Associated Broadcasters, Inc., San 
Francisco, Calif. ; 

Donley F. Feddersen, president, University Association for Profes- 
sional Radio Education, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl.; 

Jack W. Harris, general manager, Station KPRC, Houston, Tex.; 
tata P. Johnston, general manager, Station WSGN, Birmingham, 
AULA. 5 
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Edward Noble, chairman of the board, American Broadcasting Co. : 
John F. Patt, president, Station WGAR, Cleveland, Ohio; 


Mefford R. Runyon, executive vice president, American Cancer 


Society ; 

G. Richard Shafto, general manager, Station WIS, Columbia, 
S. C.; and 

Hugh B. Terry, vice president and general manager, Station KLZ, 
Denver, Colo. 

This committee is again for the purpose of bringing whatever 
skill and knowledge and practical experience there may be of American 
radio to bear on this program. Already subcommittees have been 
designated and engineers of this committee have scrutinized and 
gone Over various operations, and have recommended improvements, 
incorporated in one very valuable recent report. 

There are many others—I cannot go into great detail, as you 
probably do not want that—but this is a channel which works. 


IDEOLOGICAL COMMITTEE 


There has also been set up the so-called Ideological Committee, to 
study basic ideas. This committee was presided over by Mark 
Ethridge of Louisville, who was a member of our Commission and 
Chairman of our Commission until last December when he resigned for 
reasons of health. This committee revolves in its membership. 
No one single group will be there all the time. The present members 
of the committee, which has met, are: 

George Gallup, of the Institute of Public Opinion; 

George S. Counts, Teachers College, Columbia University; 

Allen W. Dulles, director and president, Council on Foreign Re- 
lations; 

Elmer Davis, news analyst, American Broadcasting Co.; and 

Alexander Inkeles, of Harvard University, who heads the Russian 
program up there, an expert in Russian thinking. 

That committee has had an extensive meeting in which many pre- 
cise situations came up. 


PROPOSED CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEES 


Those three committees have been constituted. The other com- 
mittees that are to be constituted are the Films Committee, the 
Press Committee, the Labor Committee, and the Public Relations 
Committee. They are in process of FBI clearance; some of the 
names have been cleared and some of them haven't vet been cleared. 

Senator McCarran. As to the lists of the members of the com- 
mittees already set up, will vou kindly hand those papers to the 
reporter, so that he may have the correct names for the record? 

Mr. Canunam. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Doctor, do you help to formulate the program, 
and then are you in touch with it so that vou will know how it is 
being carried out and whether it is accomplishing the task? 

Mr. Canuam. As much as possible. As people with private jobs, 
we do meet every 2 months regularly, and sometimes more frequently 
for special purposes. We do what we can. We are inundated with 
a tide of documents. They send us everything, and we read what 
we can. We make a few spot checks here and there. 
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REPORT ON INFORMATION PROGRAM PROPOSED 


Senator Fercuson. May I ask you this: Would it be possible 
I know it is not, back of the iron curtain—but would it be possible 
in other places, for your committee or one of the others to be respon- 
sible for a Gallup poll or a Robinson poll, or whatever you want to 
call it, on how effective this program is in these countries? I am 
talking about having an independent agency, not the State Depart- 
ment, putting that on, to try to accomplish the idea of a Gallup poll 
in answering the question: Is this reaching the bull’s-eve? 

Mr. Cannam. We have talked seriously of asking Congress to pro- 
vide the funds to do that under our commission. We are not an 
operating commission, and we have been somewhat uncertain; we do 
not have the staff to supervise such a policy really, to make sure that 
we are getting our money’s worth, but we have thought that some- 
thing of that sort might be a valuable thing. 

Senator Ferauson. Do you not think that that type of research 
has merit? 

Mr. Cannam. Yes. At our very last meeting we talked that over. 
As you know, the State Department has hired, on numerous occasions, 
the same private research organizations to do a job for the Depart- 
ment. While we believe that has had some value, we would like to 
go further, as you have suggested, because we consider ourselves as 
responsible to the Congress. 

Senator Fercuson. That is the reason I suggest that you do the 
reporting, and that Congress furnish the funds to have that kind of a 
survey made. 

Mr. Cannam. We would have to recommend some kind of 
appropriation. 

Senator Fercuson. Yes. Would you recommend such a project? 

Mr. Cannam. We have seriously contemplated that. We don’t 
want to waste the taxpayers’ money, and we do not want to duplicate 
work that is being done. 

Senator Feravuson. But we are spending a lot of money on this 
program, and if it isnot reaching the bull’s-eye, we ought to know that. 
Mr. Canuam. We would be going to the very same people that th: 
State Department has already hired on contracts to conduct a 
studies, because they are the only people that are available. They 
would, however, be responsible to us rather than to the State Depart- 

ment. That may make a substantial difference. 

Senator Ferguson. I would think that vou.could do it differently. 

Every time J am in a foreign country, | try to fish out the result 
not only from among the government officials but from among | 
businessmen, the farmers, or the laborers, ask them what they hav: 
heard about this program, what it means to them, how it affects their 
thinking, and so forth. Now, it takes some independent research 
not only through the State Department, because the minute vou send 
in an ambassador, or somebody from the embassy, vou have a dif- 
ferent agency. I‘ would like to see it done by the Commission. 

Mr. Cannam. Well, Senator, that is what we have tried within our 
limits to do, from the time we were established. I remarked to 
Senator McCarran that all of the members of our Commission get 
abroad quite frequently in our private jobs. We try to do that. 
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FIRST REPORT TO CONGRESS BY COMMISSION 


We sent Professor May, one of our members at Yale, abroad, 
very soon after we were set up, and he made a very careful examina- 
tion in central Europe and in western Europe, consulting everybody 
he could locate, such as newspaper correspondents, the local citizens, 
and so on. He came back with what I think was the best re port we 
have had to date, a report which we submitted to the Congress im- 
mediately. That was in our first report to the Congress. 

That, as I said, was at the beginning. He got some information 
from iron-curtain countries, as well. He was in Poland, and he found 
out quite a lot from sources there whom he was able to meet and talk 
with, the important, independent, nongovernmental sources. 

We have tried to do that and have so indicated in our reports to the 
Congress. 

Only 2 weeks ago when Mr. Reed returned from Spain and Portugal, 
he gave us a report on what he had been able to see there. 

Justin Miller is at this moment about to take off for Latin America, 
where he was a few months ago, to dig out more of the same thing. I 
am going abroad later this month—this is all on our own, not on Gov- 
ernment money—and I will do all I can to try to find out what the 
program is accomplishing. 

It is difficult, Senator, as vou have probably found, to try to evalu- 
ate the effectiveness of the program in the countries on our side of the 
iron curtain. It is an elusive thing, but we will gladly give most ecare- 
ful thought to whether or not we can ask Congress to authorize us to 
hire professional people to carry out these studies. 

I agree with you, though, that it is our first responsibility to do it 


as you have just said, when vou are abroad, and that we have tried 
to do from the very beginning. I don’t want to whitewash this 
operation in the least degree. We are well aware, as we have fre- 
quently pointed out in our reports, that a great deal of improvement 
is necessary. We are also aware that to see the effects in Western 
Europe, for instance, is difficult. 


EUROPBAN DOMESTIC RADIO PROGRAM 


But, on the other hand, when we have a radio program on the 
domestic radio in France, as we do every night, listed on the domestic 
radio programs, if anything can get into the thinking of the people, 
that can. 

Senator Fureguson. When you say that it is listed, do you mean by 
the United States Information Service? 

Mr. Canuam. It is carried by the domestic radio, not the foreign 
short wave. It is domestic radio. 


UNITED STATES INFORMATION PROGRAM IN LATIN AMERICA 


In this report we show some of the things that are happening in 
Latin America. Latin America is not a primary -concern area, but it 
is of importance. Judge Miller, when he was down there last, for 
example, found that in the plazas of Latin-American cities, they have 
records telling the American story, sometimes without any identifica- 
tion as a government program, because it does not have to be done 
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that way. We have found a most popular news commentator in 
Brazil is a United States Information Service man. It all depends on 
whether you get good enough people, and on whether they do their 
jobs skillfully. 

Senator McCarran. You do not think it is necessary for us to 
maintain this program in Brazil, do you? 

Mr. Canuam. Well, it should be done on a very modest basis 
indeed; but I think that there should be some channels or otherwise 
misunderstanding can grow up. It should be very modest, but I do 
not think that there is anywhere that we have adequate understanding 
of the United States. 

Senator McCarran. It would be most discouraging, | would think 
if the people of this country were given the idea that this program 
had to go on forever. 

Mr. Canuam. That is right. 

Senator McCarran. !'f we have to give this information to our 
friends, those whom we are the benefactors of every day at a cost of 
$115,000,000 a year, it seems to me that the people of this country 
would become terribly discouraged. 

Mr. Canuam. I am sure that they would. I would think that 
these people are at the very bottom of the priority list. 

Mr. Barrerr. That is true, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, that raises a question that | 
would like to bring up with you. I hope we are not making you fee] 
that we are absolutely opposed to this program. 

Mr. Canuam. Of course not. 

Senator Ferauson. I want to raise this question: As I say, this is 
the only place to debate this matter, that is, in this kind of a com- 
mittee hearing. 

How are we going to get our allies to take it upon themselves as a 
partner, a full partner, in this program of freedom and security, and 
have them to along with the program and have them push it rather 
than for us to be compelled to go into these countries and push our 
program alone? 

Now, let me give you a hypothetical case. Here America is pushing 
this at home, this question of freedom. I think we have fallen down 
sometimes in going to the people about what we have. They do not 
realize that the things we have about us are but the fruits of the system 
that we have. If these other countries would j join this program, as a 
part of their national program, we would get much further than we 
would by just spending money for a particular American program 
abroad. Now, are you doing anything along that line to get Brazil, 
for example, to take this on as a part of their program? 

Senator McCarran. Let me read to you the report of Mr. Justin 
Miller, which is included in your report at page 14: 

Turning now to conclusions, based upon my own observations in Mexico and 
Brazil, I would say: 

1) The Voice of America is relatively unimportant in the Latin-American 
vuntries, because (a) of the friendly attitude concerning American programs and 
heir availability for use on domestic radio stations; (b) the lack of shortwave 

receivers; (c) the availability of other very effective USIS operations. 


Now, that strikes me as being a report that has some substance to it, 
It is the thought that I tried to put over. 

I cannot imagine that we would have to continue this forever. If 
we have to drive this program in its present set-up into South America 
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and keep it going there, and if this means a perpetual program that 
will go on forever, I cannot see it at all. 

Mr. Canna. I certainly share your view, but let met make this 
small point: 


CREATION OF FALSE IMPRESSIONS BY NEWS AND RADIO MEDIA 


For half a century there has been a certain fear in Latin America 
of what is called dollar diplomacy or the imperialist domination of the 
United States. I think we still have to clear that up and make it 
plain to these people that we have no intention of dominating them. 
That, it seems to me, is a partial reason why in the proper context and 
in the proper place in the priority list you have to somehow get through 
to their thinking just what Senator Fer rguson is talking about, that 
there is no American imperialism. If that is not clarified to them, 
they will be misguided and misled. 

1 am speaking as one who operates a private American medium, and 
yet I will say that sometimes our private American media produce the 
wrong impression rather than the right one. There is some coverage 
of Latin America which is, for instance, very sensational, and which 
offends the dignity and the pride of those people. 

Some media talk about bowlegged presidents and cross-eyed dicta- 
tors, and what not, and create false impressions. Other aspects of our 
private media create a false impression, due to reasons with which you 
are familiar, in our own domestic press and radio, and so on. It is 
based on reader interest rather than on constructive service. Some- 
body has to come in and do the constructive job to prove to them that 
we are not trying to dominate them. 

I share the chairman’s earnest conviction that this program should 
not go on forever and that it should be terminated at the very first 
possible moment, when our motives are adequately clear to the people. 

Senator Ferauson. Now, you say that our own media offend some 
people? 

Mr. Canuam. Yes. 

Senator Frerauson. I suppose that every article that is written, 
while it may appeal to the great majority, does have a bad reaction on 
others. 

Mr. Cannam. That is true. 

Senator Fereuson. That is why, if they ‘carry it on as their own 
program, they do not harm the cause nearly as much as an outsider 
harms it. I have tried to picture this thing by assuming other coun- 
tries attempted to come into my city of Detroit and broadcast or 
used newspaper space, and so forth. They would have to be very 
clever, or they would create a very bad reaction against that nation. 
I think that is always true. 

Mr. Cannam. It is true. Every word which they say is worth 16 
of ours. There is no doubt about that. But to get them to say it 
isn’t always a simple matter. 

Senator Ferguson. That is a job I think we ought to spend some 
effort on—to get them to say it. For instance, if we can get the 
Detroit Free Press and the Times and the News to say something i in an 
editorial or in an article, it is worth so much more for Great Britain 
to have it under a London headline. 
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Mr. Canuam. That, of course, has always been part of the present 
effort. 

For instance, the State Department keeps sending the newspaper 
offices, radio commentators, and to the molders of public opinion of all 
of these countries, facts about the United States which they will pick 
up for their radio bulletin. That is a very useful service to them. 
They will pick up this fact or the other and include it in their own 
paper, or in what they say on the radio. They have to keep providing 
the facts about us on their desks right along, or otherwise we will not 
have any sources for getting to them. 

That is what you are talking about, I believe, Senator. 

Senator Fercuson. But the chairman has raised another very 
important question: as to whether we are going to have to continue 
with what I will not call bragging about ourselves, to our allies, so 
as to get them to like us. 

Mr. Cannam. Of course, another way of phrasing this, is to say 
that this is a war of ideals, and when there is going to be an armistice 
in that war I cannot foresee. The Communists have made it such. 
We are out to fight it through our private media to the utmost of our 
ability, but there are limits, because private media are published for 
profit motives, so to speak. We are not in business to do a job that 
doesn't bring a return. 


BASIC CONFLICT WITH TOTALITARIANISM 


Senator Ferguson. Can you and I agree on what the conflict 
happens to be? Is it collectivism, socialism, or communism, where 
the state dominates man against the individual and the freedom that 
he wants for his soul and his thoughts, and so forth? Is that the 
problem? 

Mr. Canuam. I have tried to say that myself, many times. I 
believe totally in just exactly that. 

Senator Ferauson. Is that just about the problem? 

Mr. Canuam. Yes. 

Senator Frercuson. That is what we have to meet in this field. 
Now, we can convince men that our side of that is right, but I will 
have to aknowledge that outside of the United States—and in some 
places in the United States—there is not clear thinking on our side. 

Mr. Canuam. That conflict of ideas stimulates a source of strength 
as well as of weakness. The statement of Senator Russell’s committee 
could not have been a more clarifying and magnificent statement of 
what you are talking about. I am sure that it will be disseminated 
at a great rate. 

Mr. Barrett. We have played it very, very heavily and we are 
still playing it. 

Mr. Cannam. To comment on that a little more precisely, I feel 
that the Marxists for a long time now have perpetrated on the world 
the biggest lie, that they are revolutionaries, and we are reactionaries. 

Senator Ferguson. That is absolutely true. 

Mr. Canuam. Whereas the precise opposite is the truth. We are 
the revolutionaries and they are the reactionaries, because slavery is 
reactionary and freedom is revolutionary. That is a theme that has 
been hit, and which must be hit over and over again. 
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Senator Fercuson. Instead of labeling Marxism as a_ liberal 
system, it is a feudal system. 

Mr. Canuam. It is the oldest slave system. 

Senator Ferauson. That is a hard job, because we here at home 
when we want to adopt something, even from the Marxists, call it 
liberal. 

FISCAL PROBLEMS OF UNITED STATES 


Senator McCarran. All right; we are dealing here with money for 
a project that now employes 10,615 personnel:and asking for. 2,900 
more. I think the Commission knows the number that is employed 
and the number that they are asking for. 

Mr. Canuam. Yes. 

Senator McCarran. And also what they want in the way of man- 
hours. Now, those are the things that impress us, because that is. 
where our money is going. With $260,000,000,000 in indebtedness 
and with a debt climbing every day and to climb more for armament 
and protection which we must have in the next few years, the serious- 
ness of every dollar that passes through this committee is no small 
item. 

So, whatever you say on this subject we take with a great deal of 
earnestness because we feel that you are independent and that you 
will give us the best advice that you have. We take it that way. 


FALSE CONVICTION OF AMERICAN NEWSPAPERMAN BY RUSSIAN 
COMMUNISTS 


There is one question I want to ask, which is a little off the theme: 

Mr. Oatis, of the Associated Press, was convicted in Prague and 
sentenced to 5 years’ imprisonment, not sentenced to death, because 
of his confession and his assistance in exposing an American spy ring. 
That is what is told us is the reason for his sentence. 

Now, specifically, what is being done to counteract the possible 
effects of this trial? What does your Commission recommend, because 
this is going to have a terrific effect—that is, the very fact that they 
say he was not sentenced to death because he, an American, made 
known the existence of an American spy ring there, and that he was 
one of them. 

Mr. Canuam. I think that will be one of the greatest mistakes the 
Communists have made, and we ought to play it that way, because 
it is now becoming better and better known that these confessions are 
degrading and phony. It was obvious that the so-called confession 
of Archbishop Grosz in Hungary 10 days ago was manifestly the 
worst kind of mental and probable physical torture. 

Now, I think the waverers in the outside world, the non-Communist 
countries, must be impressed. I know that our own American 
publications have hit hard at the fact that this is the most transparent 
fraud that the Communists have tried to perpetrate. I am an old 
colleague of and have some knowledge of Oatis and a great deal of 
knowledge of his organization. It is transparent that these charges 
could not be true. 

Senator McCarran. Well, they are not to you and to me. 

Mr. Cannam. We have to drive that home. It is a regrettable 
incident, because of the personal tragedy involved, but I think if can 
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be the kind of martyrdom which can do a lot of good in the countries 
where there are people who are fooled by communism, who are not 
already Communists, and can even do some good in the iron curtain 
countries, where we can make clear again what most of us people 
know, that such confessions are obtained under a type of torture 
which is unprecedented and loathsome. 

Senator McCarran. Well, that is a bright wav of thinking about it. 

Mr. Canuam. We have tried in every way to show it up for what 

is. 

Senator McCarran. All right, Doctor. Thank you. 

Mr. Canuam. I have pretty well stated the main points that I had. 

Senator McCarran. Very well. Are there any further questions, 
Senator? 

Senator Fercuson. No. 

Senator McCarran. Mr. Branscomb, do you care to go on now? 
It is 5 minutes of 12. 


STATEMENT OF HARVIE BRANSCOMB, CHANCELLOR, VANDER- 
BILT UNIVERSITY, AND CHAIRMAN, UNITED STATES ADVISORY 
COMMISSION ON EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


Dr. Branscoms. If the committee cares to hear me, I would like 
to proceed now. 

Senator McCarran. We would like very much to hear you now, 
while the Senator is here. We do not always have the privilege of his 


presence. 

Will you kindly state your address for the record? 

Dr. Branscoms. 401 Twenty-fourth Avenue South, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Senator McCarran. All right; you may proceed in your own way. 

Dr. Branscoms. Gentlemen, as I have been listening to this very 
interesting discussion, the impression has been growing on my mind 
that while our Commission has felt, over its 2 or 3 years of work on 
this problem, its sense of difficulty, yours is even greater. You have 
to pass judgment on these matters with even less contact with the 
program than we have had. 

Now, I am not sure to what extent my testimony would be useful, 
but I do have the feeling that you gentlemen, who are carrying this 
responsibility on behalf of all of us, are due a great vote of appreciation 
by every American citizen for having to make these judgments, trying 
to be judicial about them, and trying to get in a very brief time all of 
the facts available. 

I am not going to make a very long statement. I have three points 
to make. 

MEMBERS 


I might state first that the members of our Commission have served 
for 3 vears. I have served as Chairman of the Commission. My 
term is up, and I have asked that someone else be appointed to that 
position. The other members of the Commission are Mr. Harold W. 
Dodds, president of Princeton University; Mr. Mark Starr, educational 
director of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers Union; Edwin 
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B. Fred, president of the University of Wisconsin; and Martin R. P. i 


McGuire, of Catholic University. 

This Commission has been virtually intact for about 3 years. We 
met at first more frequently, but more recently every 6 weeks to 2 
months. We have tried to place this program of educational exchange 
on the basis of the maximum value and usefulness to the country. 


FUNCTIONS 


Now, the first comment I think I would like to make is to modify or 
rather supplement the statement that we hear often, and which was 
made this morning, a statement with which we all agree, that this is a 
great struggle we are in, a historic struggle, representing a conflict of 
ideals. Although I am an educator, I am going to be more frank 
than that and make the point that most. people are not philosophers— 
they are not really debating the philosophy of one great leader over 
another. That are very much more practical than that. I think 
that in a great many of these countries the actual practical situation 
is that people are choosing, or making a choice on @ practical basis, 
as between which of two world societies they are going to belong to, 
because the choice is more and more separated. You cannot be in 
one of them from the standpoint of economics and in another one in 
art, or in education, or in politics. They have got to choose which 
side they are on. This thing is getting more and more sharply drawn. 

There are a lot of things that influence those choices. I think two 
of the major ones are their ideas about what these two world societies 
represent, and the kind of life they provide for them primarily. Then, 
I think a second factor is the actual ties established between individuals 
and organizations in these countries, with one or the other of these 
two great world centers. 

Now, I think that it is at that point this program comes in. I think 
it is unfortunately named “educational exchange,’’ because, while that 
is some of it, that is by no means its total program nor, I think, quite 
its real definition. 

I think this program of educational exchange deals with both of 
these two facts, first, it influences the concept which people form in 
countries like Iran, and the countries of southeast Asia and the 
Philippines, Yugoslavia, and the other places where the struggle is 
taking place, about the character of the United States, its nature, in 
contrast with the character of Russia. 

Then, secondly, I think it involves very extensively this issue of 
establishing actual working contacts between individuals and organi- 
zations in the several countries and the United States and our Allies. 
Now, that latter part seems to me to be the major and basic contri- 
bution of this program of educational exchange, so-called. It is 
actually relating the United States and the activities going on here 
with individuals and organizations and activities taking place in these 
other countries. 

Now, is it an effective way of doing it? I think, ‘‘Are we doing a 
good job?” That is the main thing that you gentlemen would like 
to know. 

I do not think that there is any way of proving that. .We can 
express opinions. We have some clues to go by. Three or four of 
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those clues have been influential with our Commission. One of those 
clues is made up of individual cases, of which I could enumerate a good 
many, but which would take too much time. As to the logical likeli- 
hood of establishing a contact and relationship with individuals in 
some zone of difficulty, it is apparent, and you do not have to have the 
testimony of all sorts of individual cases. 


EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


But, for example, I might just mention two or three, although it will 
be hard to stop. 

During this last year we brought over to this country an individual 
who was an underemployee of the Government of Thailand. He 
studied our civil-service regulations over here, and he went back. 
Since going back he has recommended to his Government that they 
adopt a great many of the features of our own civil-service program 
in the United States. 

Now, I do not know that I want to go all-out for our civil-service 
program, but I would say that in this case his recommendations will 
mean a great deal. 

Senator Ferauson. I hope he has not selected the evils, or he will 
not help his Government. 

Dr. Branscoms. I hope he will not get the numbers, either. 

I would say that he will be back over here to get more and more 
data, as his connections spread, for probably the next 10 years, if the 
country stays at peace, and that Government official’s contacts can 
be tied right into this country. 

Now, let me take the case of an individual from Europe, a European 
journalist. I will have to state it that vaguely, he came over to 
this country as a guest, as one of the leaders in his specialized branch. 
He stayed over here for some time, and was in contact with some of 
our journalists. 

When he went back to his country, our Ambassador in that country 
where he lived noticed a very distinct change in his writings, in his 
editorial writing, which had formerly been in favor of a neutral posi- 
tion in the country, the change being to an active participation in the 
whole western movement. The journalist finally got so out of patience 
with the neutralist policies of his newspaper that he has since that 
time resigned his position. 

Now, these are illustrations of individual cases. Now, let me give 
you just one more example. 

Senator Ferauson. Have you not found some illustrations of the 
opposite result? 

Dr. Branscoms. There will be some. 

Senator Frrauson. I know of an editorial writer in Pakistan who 
came over here, and when he went back his editorials and his whole 
attitude had been adversely affected to what we were advocating. 

Dr. Branscoms. Of the 3,500 individuals—and I believe approxi- 
mately that number were brought to this country last vear under 
this Government program—TI am sure there will be a considerable 
number of individuals who will be adversely affected. 
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ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION GRANT 


I might interrupt the logical order 1 was pursuing by saying at this 
point that our Commission is so aware of that, and so desirous of 
getting some objective judgment that we can depend upon, that we 
have this last year, on our own initiative, secured a very considerable 
grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, to employ individuals under 
a research program to contact—to make a very careful study of the 
effects of study in this country, in a selected area, in which this pro- 
gram has been going on for some time. ‘We want trained observers, 
who have no connection with the Department of State, and who are 
told by us to find out whatever the facts are; to talk to these people 
some vears after they have been here, and to see what the permanent 
result is, and to see if we can get any more definite facts along that 
line. 

Now, this is a case in which we are not using the taxpayers’ money 
We have not wanted the State Department to make the study. We 
went out and raised the money ourselves, and obtained the funds with 
which to conduct a factual study. We don’t want anything that will 
take 3 or 4 years to complete. I think our study is something that is 
going to be accomplished in the course of 1 year. 

Now, a second reason for thinking that this program is really ef- 
fective—and the same point was made by Dr. Canham in another 
context—is that the Communists are showing great opposition to it. 
They refuse to let their nationals come out and come to the United 
States on these grants. They do not want their people to have this 
experience. 

Well, it seems to us that if that is their feeling about it—and they 
are certainly very keen observers and are masters, I think, of the art 
of propaganda and psychological effects—we ought not to cooperate 
with them by dropping this program and stopping it, thus failing to 
get the values that are in it. 


INFORMATION LIBRARIES 


More specifically, in the case of the information libraries, in the 
course of the last 3 years they have closed our library in Prague; they 
have closed our library in Bulgaria and in Rumania, and they have 
just this last week closed our library in Hungary. 

Now, I do not believe our Communist dictators are going to try to 
stop something unless they see that it is really having an effect. 
I am impressed with that fact in connection with trying to form a 
judgment as to the usefulness of this program. 

Now, the final illustration I want to use is a case study which was 
not made by our Government, but was made by the Russians. 

I would like to read, with your permission, a paragraph from the 
report which we wrote to Congress—I do not know whether you 
have seen it. 

Senator McCarran. What page are you referring to? 


RUSSIAN PROPAGANDA 


Dr. Branscoms. Page 2. These are the facts which finally came 
out in connection with what the Russians did in North Korea. 
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In 1945, some 3,700 North Koreans were enrolled in one or another of the 
Soviet-oriented cultural societies in that area. By 1949 that number had been 
increased to over 1,300,000. During the 3-year period prior to 1948, some 
770,000 copies of 72 Russian books were published in North Korea. In 1949, 
some 500 books were translated and large numbers of copies distributed. For 
example, of two books alone, 537,000 copies were distributed. Numerous classes 
in the Russian’ language were organized. Almost 70,000 lectures and concerts 
were given in North Korea by Soviet artists, writers, and other cultural repre- 
sentatives in 1948 and an even greater number were given in 1949. In the course 
of the 5-year period preceding hostilities, hundreds of intellectual, industrial, 
and political leaders from North Korea were taken to Moscow for indoctrination, 
This provides a vivid illustration of Soviet programs to misguide and seduce a 
whole population for violent ends. 

I think that if we had been doing that we might have had grave 
questions about any results being achieved by this kind of program. 

Senator Fercuson. Of course, ‘that has been done for a good many 

years. Men have been going to the Kremlin for that very same 
shina and many of them are back here now, carrying on, not as 
direct Russian agents, but carrying on the philosophy. 

Dr. Branscoms. They certainly believe that it pays, and when 
we talk about why it is that the Russians are winning the cold war, 
I don’t think we can ignore the fact that they are using this technique. 

It seemed to our Commission that the results that they achieved 
in Nerth Korea by this kind of program, and no doubt by other things 
supporting it as well, indicate its effectiveness. Now, I do not think 
we should duplicate that program; I would not recommend that 70,000 
lectures be given anywhere. 

Senator McCarran. There is not a commander of the Red China 
Army that has not been indoctrinated in Moscow. Every one of 
them has been there. Many of them have been indoctrinated for 
years. Some of them were taken over there as little boys. 

Dr. Branscoms. That is a very sobering fact. 

Senator McCarran. It is not new to you? 

Dr. Branscoms. It is not new, but I wonder, whether, in the light 
of that fact, we do not see the value of these contacts and associations. 

Senator McCarran. There is another element that goes into it, 
and that is, that many of these people were taken over through hunger. 
They were taken over and clothed and fed, and they became indoc- 
trinated by those means, as well as by the learning of that philosophy. 

Senator Fereuson. I hope that those four individuals who did 
not appear for their sentences are not over in Korea and will act as 
advisers in negotiating the peace. 

Dr. Branscoms. I hope not. 

Well, I wanted to state that it seems to be that basic ally what this 
educational exc hange program is doing is endeavoring to establish 
ties between this country and these people who are choosing the world 
society with which to throw in their lot. 


REPORT ON EXCHANGE OF PERSONS PROGRAM 


Senator McCarran. I want to read a part of your report, from 
page 3, under the caption “Exchange of persons” 


The greatly expanded exchange of persons program is also being adapted to 
serve immediate needs more effectively. Grants formerly were limited chiefly 
to the academic and scientific fields. Exchange activities now include individuals 
in other representative categories, government officials, labor groups, youth 
leaders, and professional leaders in all fields. There is an increased emphasis in 
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bringing mature leaders and specialists to the United States on short-term visits. 
Even in student exchanges, one of the main criteria in the selection of grantees 
is an individual’s prospect of a position of influence in the near future. 

Then I read from page 4, beginning with the second paragraph: 


The Department of State’s program, however, is only a small part of the total 
United States exchange of persons activities, the great bulk of which are carried out 
under private auspices in the United States and other countries. Over 30,000 
foreign students are now studying in over 1,000 American campuses. Not more 
than 9 or 10 percent of these foreign students are supported by Governments 
grants. The great importance of this student migration and the teaching con- 
tribution of American educational institutions to an intellectually unified and 
cooperating world is impossible to calculate. 

Dr. Branscoms. Now, that brings up the only two other points | 
went to make. The first is that I think that paragraph ties in with 
the question which I believe Senator Ferguson addressed a while 
ago, that is, as to whether we are going to go on forever with this 
sort of program. 

a erie ‘ 

The feeling of our Commission is that the governmental program in 
this whole field has really taken the lead and has had a very remarkable 
effect. I think that the United States Congress in its position and in 
its actions after the close of the Second World War, through the 
Fulbright Act and the Smith-Mundt Act, your act with reference to 
the indemnity, I believe, from [ran, and your action recently providing 
for a program from the interest on Indian loan, have stressed the 
importance of trying to relate ourselves to other countries. 


COOPERATION OF PRIVATE ORGANIZATION 


Now that that lead has been taken, it is most amazing to me, and 
very surprising to note the degree with which private agencies of so 
many sorts, individuals, organizations of countless character, have 
taken up the movement. 

I think that one of the most significant things in this program is 
the way in which the private agencies of the country have come for- 
ward to supplement, to expand, and, I think, to ultimately take over 
this program. 

Let me give you some illustrations of that: 

There are 270 individuals employed by universities in the United 
States today to serve as foreign student advisers. That arises out of 
the kind of cases you mentioned, cases of people who come over here 
and who have an unhappy time.’ Somebody has to look after them. 
Those people are being paid by the university staffs to do that job. 

There are over 600 committees working with the Fulbright groups. 
There are 5,000 agencies and organizations that have been working 
with the Department of State in receiving these nationals from over- 
seas, particularly the journalists, the professional groups, the leaders, 
and specialists entertaining them and seeing that they are taken care of. 
I think the response of the great American public to this program is one 
of the most impressive things about it. 

Of course, we cannot go on providing this program indefinitely; 
but I think the Government has taken the lead and shown the impor- 
tance of it. We can reasonably expect, as time goes on, that private 
agencies and private groups will continue an exchange program which 
ultimately will work to some extent both ways, but primarily coming 
this way. I think we may look forward to that with a good deal of 
hope. 
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COLLEGE COURSES OFFERED 


Senator Fercuson. Doctor, it is probably a big task that I am 
asking you, but I would like to ask you to take a course in your own 
university : 

Assume that I am a foreign student who has come over here, and 
that I take the regular courses that are given to a man from Nashville. 

Now, what is there in those courses that would lead you to believe 
that you are going to sell the individual-enterprise system as against 
the Socialist or collectivist system? 

Dr. Branscoms. Well, I think there are a good many courses in 
most universities which would continue to contribute to that end. 

Senator Fercuson. That is what I am getting at. 

Dr. Branscoms. I will agree that more grants to the foreign student 
need to be given. That is, firstly. Secondly, I am inclined to 
think—and here | am expressing a personal view—that in the centers 
where there are a considerable number of foreign students, we need 
to do more than we have done in bringing them together and providing 
instruction particularly suited to them. 

Senator Ferauson. That is what I have in mind. 


CORDELL HULL FOUNDATION FOR INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


Dr. Branscoms. Now, that thing is growing.. The chairman re- 
ferred to one illustration of what I am speaking of. We have organized 
recently, and have announced, a great foundation, which I think is 
going to meet with a wide response, called the Cordell Hull Foundation 


for International Education, which Mr. Hull himself has endorsed 
and says he would like to see as his monument and memorial. 

We are going to have an individual secretary of that foundation 
at the university center in Nashville who will be paid to work with 
these foreign students, whose job it will be to see that they get the kind 
of things that they ought to get when they come to the United States. 

Now, that is growing, Senator, all over the country. There is a 
real concern in the universities about that point. 

Senator Frrcuson. The reason I ask that is this: I know what 
Russia does for the satellites. If a student from our home town went 
there he would be taught the fundamentals of communism dictator- 
ship. He would be specifically taught that. 

Dr. Branscoms. I see your point. 

Senator Fercuson. Yet, we pride ourselves on academic freedom. 
In fact, T think our teachers sometimes lean over backward to avoid 
teaching anything that would show that they were prejudiced in favor 
of our system. ‘They take pride in that. 

Dr. Branscoms. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Now, in doing that, I want to ask whether we 
are doing the same thing for these 30,000 students from foreign 
countries? I just had about 70 students here for a luncheon the other 
day, and we asked and answered a lot of questions. 

That is where I discovered and found that nowhere in the courses 
they were taking was there a design to teach them this thing we are 
trying to sell. 

Dr. Branscoms. I think there is one point at which our Commis- 
sion—one small point where we may have made a contribution: 
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We have asked Dr. Fred of the University of Wisconsin to take over 
just exactly this problem and work with it, with the presidents of the 
American universities, where there are a considerable number of for- 
eign students, and to deal with the whole series of problems affecting 
the effectiveness of the stay of these students while they are here. 


HOUSING FOR EXCHANGE STUDENTS 


One of them, of course, is the question of housing. In some places 
they tend to be lumped together. 

Senator Fercuson. In that way they do not get a chance to know 
American boys and girls. 

Dr. Branscoms. That is right. That is not good at all. 

Then there are problems about orientation which we think they 
ought to have help with. There are problems of guidance. There 
seems to be the impression that when they accept a scholarship for 
study in this country, whether it be private or public, they are going 
to have to swallow whatever is crammed down their throats. 

I think more needs to be done than we have done, along the line 
of improving that situation. 

You must remember that our program is only 3% years old, and 
that we have gone along feeling our way as we went. One of the 
things that has impressed our Commission is the fact that the program 
at least is not static. While there is, no doubt, every year, a margin 
of failure in the program, yet we are very much impressed with the 
adaptation in the last several years that has gone along to the critical 
situation in the world. We feel that there is steadily a more realistic 
handling, both of the exchanges from abroad and in some of our work 
in centers abroad. 


INFORMATION CENTERS 


For example, we formerly started out with libraries. Libraries are 
still one of our most important things. I noticed that Mr. Miller, 
in his report from Brazil says that he thinks that one of the most 
valuable things we are doing down there is the library work. But now 
those libraries have been much more sharply set up. They are infor- 
mation centers, and they are given materials to distribute which 
strike at definite, specific points. It is not just a library where anyone 
can come in and get what he wants there, but it is also something 
that is a little more positive, and which distributes something which 
we would like you to read as well. 

Our Commission has urged public support for this program be 
increased, that our Federal funds ought to be used more and more 
for leaders, opinion-forming individuals in foreign countries, profes- 
sional leaders, individuals who come over and establish these contacts, 
through whom we may direct the channels of broad professional 
activity in our kind of work. I notice that for next year we are 
doubling the number of leaders and specialists whom it is proposed 
to bring over under these grants, if the funds are available. 

Senator McCarran. | think the most effective work that has come 
out of your program, if any, is the fact that those students who have 
come here and get training in the democratic way of life go back 
and are emissaries to teach that training to their people abroad. 

Dr. Branscoms. That is right. 
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Senator McCarran. If they remain here, I think a good part of 
the effects are lost. 

Dr. Branscoms. We agree heartily with that. That is one of the 
real problems—being sure that they go back. 

Senator McCarran. If they return enthusiastically imbued with 
the ideas that we want them to have, I think they mzy be able to do 
a great deal of good. 

Dr. Branscoms. May | give you an illustration of that? 

Senator McCarran. Yes. 

Dr. Branscoms. I was in Cairo, Egypt, about 2 years ago. Our 
relations with Egypt had been somewhat strained during the disturb- 
ances in the Near East. But all during the period in which there has 
been criticism of the United States in that country, there has been a 
group, which I think includes some 70 individuals who have studied in 
the United States over a previous period and who have formed a kind 
of an alumni organization. ‘That group continued to meet together 
all during that period of criticism. This is the information from our 
Chargé d’Affaires—at that time we had no Ambassador. They were 
the most effective group in all of Egypt from the standpoint of pre- 
serving understanding and good will between Egypt and this country. 

Now, nobody was managing them, nobody was running them. 
They were natives of the country, and they could do more than any 
of our employed péople could do in trying to interpret what we were 
trying to do in this country. 

This program, as I said, has in it a margin of error constantly, be- 
cause you are dealing with the indeterminate factor of the human in- 
dividual. You do not know what he is going to turn out to be and 
what he is going to do. But, taking it by and large, we feel that it is 
making a distinct and indispensable contribution. 

We do not feel that we should vacate the field, for Russia to do this 
kind of thing over and over again. I think it ought to be continued. 
I think it ought to receive constructive criticism. It is being modified 
steadily by the officers in charge. We feel that it is basically sound and 
that it has made remarkable progress in the 3% years it has been under 
way. Now, that is my statement. I will be glad to answer any ques- 
tions. 

Senator McCarran. Are there any questions? 

Senator Fercuson. No, not at this time. 

Senator McCarran. If that is all you have to say, I thank you very 
much. 

We will suspend until 2 o'clock this afternoon, if that is satisfactory. 
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AFTER RECESS 
Division oF INTERNATIONAL BROADCASTING 


STATEMENTS OF FOY D. KOHLER, CHIEF, DIVISION OF INTER- 
NATIONAL BROADCASTING; EDWARD W. BARRETT, ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY FOR INFORMATION, DEPARTMENT OF STATE; 
CARLISLE H, HUMELSINE, DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY FOR 
ADMINISTRATION ; AND EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


PROGRAM AND PERFORMANCE 


Senator McCarran. Now, Mr. Secretary, going into the Division 
of International Broadcasting, I am going to ask for a very minute 
and detailed statement of every item under this heading, the reason 
for it, and the reason for the money expended, together with the 
reason for the requested additional amounts. 

Mr. Barrett. All right, sir. 

Before you do that, may I say three things briefly? 

Senator McCarran. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barrert. First, I believe we left off on Thursday in the 
middle of my introductory statement. If satisfactory with you, I 
would just like to introduce the rest of my statement into the record. 

Senator McCarran. All right. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


Twelve new information centers, in critical areas abroad, have been opened 
this vear to serve as arsenals of ideas. By the end of June 133 such centers located 
in 61 countries will be operating or about to be opened. 

In order to reach our target groups abroad more effectively we have increased 
fivefold the translation of politically effective books into the local languages and 
over 2,000,000 copies of these will be put out this year. 

In the exchange-of-persons program we have increased by some 30 percent the 
proportion of leaders who are able quickly to influence large numbers of their 
fellow citizens upon their return home. More than 3,700 people who are in a 
position to influence publie opinion abroad are either being brought to this country 
or sent abroad this year by our exchange program, in cooperation with private 
groups. 

Through the efforts of our private enterprise cooperation unit, we have in- 
creased by over 100 percent the active participation of private American organiza- 
tions in the campaign of truth. 

Important program and management improvements also have been effected. 
A summary covering many of these is being given to vou. For each of the key 
target countries, a basic psychological plan has been prepared inleuding specific 
media and population group priorities. An exhaustive country-by-country 
evaluation system is being established to measure and help us improve program 
effectiveness. Reporting procedures have been overhauled and improved as has 
the training program for new employees. Advisory panels of leaders and experts 
in fields such as religion, radio, press, and films are being brought together to 
make available to the program their cumulative experiences and advice.. Inci- 
dentally, one of the most encouraging developments of the past few months has 
been the interest and activity in the program of outstanding leaders in private 
industry and other Government agencies. Some have been put to work on special 
problems where their wide experience can supplement our own planning and 
operational staffs. Others meet regularly with us to review our activities and 
add their suggestions about ways to improve our operation. 

Still others have joined forces with us as consultants, to whom we can turn fo) 
help on special problems which arise in this complex, fast-moving enterprise. 

Within the last 12 months every division of the USIE organization has been 
reorganized to equip it for the larger task ahead. The assistance of several of 
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these expert consultants from within and outside the Government has been ob- 
tained in making these organizational changes. 

Although the campaign of truth is just beginning to hit its full stride, there is 
already much evidence that it is paying off. Mail from Voice of America listeners 
during the first 4 months of this year (over 132,000 letters) was more than double 
the total for the corresponding period last year and more than the total for all of 
1949, 

Our news and press features material was used by over 10,000 newspapers 
abroad. Thé space devoted to our material adds up to some 400,000 column 
inches per month, which is the equivalent of 2,500 full size newspaper pages. 

The increasing ability of the Voice to reach the Soviet and satellite peoples is 
attested by the scurrility of the increasing number of attacks on it by the Soviet 
press and radio, and by hundreds of persons escaping from iron-curtain countries. 

The campaign of truth has been one of the several significant factors in the 
decline of Communist strength in every country of Western Europe. At the same 
time, confidence in the cause and ability of the free world has been on the rise. 

The two advisory commissions, established by the Congress as watchdogs over 
the highly complex and fast-moving activities of the campaign of truth, submitted 
their semiannual reports within the past few weeks, and the following brief quotes 
from their reports should be encouraging to this committee: 

The Advisory Commission on Information said on page 1 of its report, ‘‘the 
program is being efficiently administered . . . (and) . . . the expansion author- 
ized by the Eighty-first Congress as ‘the Campaign of Truth’ is being effectively 
carried forward.” 

In the words of the Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange on page 5 of 
its report, ‘‘the job (of expanding the educational exchange program) has been 
well done.” 

You will recall, in conjunction with the original Campaign of Truth appropria- 
tion that our efforts were to be concentrated primarily on 28 countries of critical 
concern. The selection of these 28 countries rather than a larger number was in 
recognition of the fact that the limitations of time and personnel would weaken the 
effectiveness of the effort if it were spread too thin. The 28 countries selected 
were those which responsible officers in the Department and the field considered 
most urgent in terms of the psychological offensive. They were countries which 
had either succumbed to Communist domination, were in the most serious danger 
of being so overrun, or were so strategically located that their loss would con- 
stitute a serious blow. In the light of rapidly changing world conditions, the 
Department has found it necessary to add three new countries to this group, since 
the 1951 supplemental appropriation was passed last fall. It is on these 31 
critical countries that we have coricentrated our maximum attention. 

It is considered necessary, during 1952, to go beyond the areas of critical con- 
cern and strengthen the program in certain countries which constitute what we 
call the vulnerable area. In large parts of the Arab world, in the colonial areas of 
Africa (which are just awakening to their political significance) and in much of 
Latin America we have not had the staffs or funds to maintain more than a 
minimum holding operation although in many of these countries there are certain 
important minority groups which are presently antagonistic to the United States 
and potentially capable of turning large population elements against us. Part 
of the additional $15 million requested in this appropriation is planned for use in 
neutralizing these forces, : 

During fiscal year 1952 we will, of course, continue to consolidate the gains 
we have made this year. As we emphasized last year, there must be flexibility 
in administrative, facilities and program operations to meet changing world 
situations, and rapid shifts in emphasis may be necessary. But, under the pro- 
gram approved last fall, we now have the mechanism to carry out much of the 
intensified psychological campaign now envisioned. With a larger and more 
experienced staff we will be able to pin-point our efforts to a considerably greater 
degree than heretofore. We will be able to produce much more of our material 
in the field, where it can be best tailored to immediate local requirements. More 
and better radio programs, greater production of hard-hitting printed material, 
more motion pictures, new information centers and broad expansion of work with 
indigenous local organizations are the fruits of the expanded program approved 
by the Congress last fall. 

I have with me today Mr. Charles M. Hulten, the general manager, Mr. T. L. 
Barnard, my deputy for special operations, and other members of the staff who 
are prepared to testify regarding the details of the estimates. 
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INFORMATION OPERATIONS IN HUNGARY 


Mr. Barrett. Secondly, I should like to call to your attention 
what was mentioned this morning, sir, namely that the Hungarian 
Government has notified us that we have to close down our informa- 
tion operations in Hungary. That will lead to some detailed changes 
injthe budget, which amount to a reduction of about $160,000 which 
we can go into detail on when we get to the missions, if that is all 
right with you, sir. 

Senator McCarran. All right. 


MAGAZINE AMERIKA 


Mr. Barrerr. Third, in order to be sure that the committee, and 
yourself in particular, have the full information and the full story on 
the magazine Amerika I would like to tell you that we would like to 
go into “that in full and be sure that you have the complete story at 
the time you take up the publications section, if that is all right with 
you. 

Senator McCarran. That is all right. I want to know how much 
editing is done by the Russian authorities, in order to permit the 
magazine to be published in Russia. 

Mr. Barrert. All right, sir. 

Now, we have here on the International Broadcasting Division 
Mr. Foy D. Kohler, who is chief of that division. If you would like 
to proceed with him, Mr. Kohler is prepared to go ahead. 

Senator McCarran. All right; we are proceeding with that now. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF DIRECTOR 


Mr. Kohler, will you state your full name, if you please, and your 
official position with the Department? 

Mr. Konter. I am Foy D. Kohler. 

Senator McCarran. How do you spell that? 

Mr. Konter. K-o-h-l-e-r. [I am Chief of the International Broad- 
casting Division of the State Department. 

Senator McCarran. Where were you born? 

Mr. Konter. | was born in Oakwood, Ohio, sir. 

Senator McCarran. How old are you? 

Mr. Kouter. Forty-three years old. 

Senator McCarran. How long have you been in this line of busi- 
ness? 

Mr. Kouter. I have been in the Foreign Service for 20 years. I 
have been in the International Broadcasting Division since the fall 
of 1949, at which time I came back from Moscow. 

Senator McCarran. How long were you in Moscow. 

Mr. Kouter. About 2% years, sir, as deputy to Gen. Bedell 
Smith, and then as Charge d’Affaires between General Smith and 
Ambassador Kirk, who is there now. 

Senator McCarran. Prior to going to Moscow, where were you 
stationed? 

Mr. Kounver. Well, immediately prior I was in the War College 
for assignment there. Prior to that I was in the Department. In 
terms of overseas posts since I started, they have been Windsor, 
Ontario; Bucharest, Rumania; Belgrade, Yugoslavia; Athens, Greece; 
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Cairo, Egypt; London, England, as well as a certain amount of con- 
ference work, including one of the UNRRA conferences and the San 
Francisco Conference on the United Nations Organization. 

Senator McCarran. Were you in UNRRA? 

Mr. Kouter. I was not, sir. 

Senator McCarran. You were not in that? 

Mr. Kouter. No, sir; mine has been straight Foreign Service. 

Senator McCarran. You first went into Foreign Service work 
when? 

Mr. Kontrr. In December 1931. 

Senator McCarran. Who do you know in the Russian Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. Koutuer. In the Russian Government? 

Senator McCarran. Personally; yes. 

Mr. Kouter. Well, in terms of my official duties, I have 

Senator McCarran. I didn’t ask you for your official duties. I 
asked you whom you knew in the Russian Government personally. 

Mr. Kouter. Well, I am afraid I will have to say that I have no 
friends in the Russian Government. 

Senator McCarran. I did not ask you for that. I asked you whom 
you knew. 

Mr. Kounter. [have never met anv nonofficially. The ones I have 
met would include Molotov, Gromyko, Vishinsky, and Malik. There 
are several others, whose names don’t come to my mind right now, 
the Chief of the American Section and the Chief of the Press Section 
of the Foreign Office. - 

Senator McCarran. Would a little time give you the opportunity 
to think of the names of the other people “with whom you are ac- 
quainted in the Russian Government? 

Mr. Kouter. Sir, I think I could review pretty accurately exactly 
the people I have had occasion to deal with. 

Senator McCarran, All right. Will you do that for the com- 
mittee, and put a list into the record? 

Mr. Kouter. I will be very glad to. 

Senator McCarran. Will you do that today or tomorrow some 
time? 

Mr. Kouter. I will try to do it tonight, some time, sir. 

Senator McCarran. All right. 

(The list of names referred to is as follows:) 


Soviet Cit1zENs CoNnTACTED By FOREIGN SprvicE OrriceR Foy D. Konuer 
DvuRING ASSIGNMENT TO AMERICAN Empassy, Moscow, FrroM Fesruary 10, 
1947 ro Juny 14, 1949 


A. SOVIET OFFICIALS CONTACTED ONE OR MORE TIMES ON OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


Vyacheslav Molotov, former Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
Andrei Vyshinski, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
A, A. Gromyko, Deputy Foreign Minister. 
B. F. Podtserob, General Secretary, Soviet Foreign Ministry. 
V. A. Belyaev, Chief, Consular Administration, Soviet Foreign Ministry. 
A. P. Vlasov, later Chief, Consular Administration, Soviet Foreign Ministry. 
. T, Orekov, former Chief, U. 8. ee Soviet Foreign Ministry. 
V. A. Bazy kin, former Deputy Chief, U. Division, Soviet Foreign Ministry. 
Nikolai M. Shvernik, President of Pi sckdlaan of the Supreme Soviet. 
Pavlov, Official Interpreter, Soviet Foreign Ministry. 
F. F. Molochkov, Chief, Protocol Division, Soviet Foreign Ministry. 
K. 4. Kochetkov, Deputy Chief, Protocol Division, Soviet Foreign Ministry. 
N. N. Yatskevich, Deputy Chief, Protocol Division, Soviet Foreign Ministry. 


80513—51—pt. 239 
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B, SOVIET OFFICIALS SEEN OCCASIONALLY AT RECEPTIONS OR OTHER OFFICIAL 
FUNCTIONS 


Anastas Mikoyan, Minister of Foreign Trade. 

Mikhail Menshikov, later Minister of Foreign Trade. 
= ee Fadeev, writer, chairman, Committee on Stalin Art and Literature 

wards. 

V. G. Dekanozov, former Deputy Foreign Minister. 

Y. A. Malik, Deputy Foreign Minister. 

F. T. Guser, Deputy Foreign Minister. 

V. A. Zorin, Deputy Foreign Minister. 

V. 8S. Vasilenko, Acting Chief, Press Division, Soviet Foreign Ministry. 

Ponomareu, Director, Burobin (Bureau for Service to Foreigners). 

General Saraev, Foreign Liaison Officer, Ministry of Armed Touts. 

Also miscellaneous officials of the Ministries of Foreign Affairs and Foreign 
trade, of VOKS (Soviet Society for Cultural Relations with Abroad), of BUROBIN 
(Bureau for Service to Foreigners), etc.; names and functions not recalled, if ever 
ascertained. 


C. OTHER SOVIET CITIZENS SEEN OCCASIONALLY AT RECEPTIONS OR OTHER OFFICIAL 
FUNCTIONS 


Mikail Borodin, editor, Moscow Daily News. 

Aleksandrov, former Foreign Liaison Officer, Soviet Foreign Ministry. 

David Zaslavski, journalist, polemicist. 

Ilya Eherenbury, writer, novelist, polemicist. 

Konstantin Simonov, writer, novelist, polemicist. 

Sergei Eisenstein, motion-picture director and producer. 

N. (?). Korovin, professor, University of Moscow and at Foreign Affairs 
Institute, Soviet Foreign Ministry. 

Mrs. Eddy Gilmore, wife of AP correspondent. 

Mrs. Andrew Steiger, wife of McGraw-Hill correspondent. 

Mrs. Robert Magidoff, wife of former McGraw-Hill.correspondent. 

Trainin, professor, University of Moscow. 

Also miscellaneous members of Soviet intelligentsia (writers, teachers, musicians, 
actors) authorized to associate with foreigners in the Soviet Union; names and func- 
tions not recalled, estimated to number about 75 to 100 individuals. 


D. SOVIET EMPLOYEES OF UNITED STATES EMBASSY AND EMBASSY OFFICERS AT 
MOSCOW 


Language teachers, clerks, chauffeurs of Embassy, domestic servants of Embassy 
personnel; names and functions not recalled and not presently available, estimated 
to number about 125 to 150, including some members of families. 

Also some similar personnel at other Embassies (such as British, French, 
Australian, Canadian, Syrian, Egyptian, etc.), number possibly 30 to 50. 


E. TRAVEL CONTACTS 


Casual conversations were possible with miscellaneous Soviet citizens during 
travel by train or automobile in the Soviet Union; names and status not recalled 
(if ever ascertained), but such contacts numbered possibly 150 to 200. 


ACTIVITIES PRIOR TG POSITION AS DIRECTOR 


Senator McCarran. Now, when did you take over the position 
that you now hold? 

Mr. Kouter. November 1, 1949, sir. 

Senator McCarran. At that time, what were you doing? That 
is, just before that? 

Mr. Kontuer. Well, I came back from Moscow at the end of July. 
I had a bit of leave, and then I went in to learn the business a little 
bit before taking over. 

Senator McCarran. Had you ever had any experience in interna- 
tional broadcasting before you took it over? 


. 
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Mr. Kouter. No, sir; only as a listener, I would say. 

Senator McCarran. That is all you had in broadcasting? 

Mr. Kouwuer. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. That was your full and complete experience 
in broadcasting before you took over this job? 

Mr. Kouater. Strictly in radio broadcasting, yes, sir. I have been 
dealing with international affairs, of which this is an instrumentality. 

Senator McCarran. I am talking about international broadcasting. 
I want to know what you knew about this before you took over this 
important place that you have? 

Mr. Konter. I had occasion, you might say, to have to do with 
the inception of the Russian broacasts, at the time I was in Moscow. 

Senator McCarran. Just what do you mean by that—the incep- 
tion of the Russian broadcasts? 

Mr. Kouter. They were, of course, a matter of great concern to 
Ambassador Smith and to all of us who were there. 

Senator McCarran. What was? 

Mr. Kouuer. The beginning of the Russian language broadcasts of 
the Voice of America. 

Senator McCarran. The Russian broadcasts from this country? 

Mr. Kouter. Yes, sir; from this country. In our capacities over 
there, we made a great many suggestions with regard to the start of 
the programs. We monitored them very carefully as they came in. 

Senator McCarran. When you say “we,” whom do you mean? 

Mr. Kounuer. I mean by that, sir, practically the entire personnel 
of the Embassy. 

Senator McCarran. The committee is interested in knowing what 
you did. I want to know what your background was before you took 
over this important place. 

Mr. Kounuer. I was then the executive officer of the Embassy. 
With the Public Affairs officer, who was then Mr. Ruggles, we or- 
ganized practically the entire staff to listen to the Voice of America 
broadcasts in panels, so that we could report back to the people here 
how well it was coming in, what the quality of the signals were, what 
our suggestions and ideas were with regard to the programs. 

Similarly at that time we were still able—this was in 1947—it was 
still possible for some members of our Russian employees’ staff, and 
Russians who were nonmembers of our Embassy, to listen and report 
to us that they had listened. So that we made every effort we could 
to get Russian reaction to these broadcasts. As a matter of fact, 
1 think General Smith has testified before this committee and has 
recorded in his books some of his personal experiences and some of 
our Embassy’s experiences in connection with the beginning of these 
broadcasts. 

That again was reemphasized in our minds, and we had a lot more 
work to do in connection with the Russian-language broadcasts of the 
Voice of America. 

The Russian jamming in 1949, the initial jamming started in the 
Far East, and we had occasion to send a great many notes of protest 
to the Soviet Foreign Office during that period, complaining of their 
interference with our signals. 

When in April 1949 they came down with the full-scale, jamming 
network that they had built up we were, of course, exceedingly 
anxious to find out how effective it was. At that time, we organized 
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the staff to redouble efforts to obtain information as to what extent 
the signals from the Voice of America were managing to penetrate 
the jamming of the Soviet Union. 

Senator McCarran. Now, of all of that, what did you do? 

Mr. Konuer. Well, sir, I organized the monitoring schedules. 
I organized some panels of other Americans who were then in Moscow. 
That was done in order to extend the range of our station as much as 
it was possible to in that place. 

Senator McCarran. So far you have advised us that your principal 
experience before you took over this position was that of a listener in 
Russia. Do you want it to stand that way? 

Mr. Kouter. Well, sir; it does stand that way, and I think the 
significant factor there is that we have a very professional radio 
operation. 

Senator McCarran. I am speaking about you entirely, if you please 
sir. I want you to dwell on yourself. I am trying to find out what 
background you had for this important place that you now hold. 
I am not interested in what we did. I am interested in what you did, 
if you please, sir. 


DIRECTOR KOHLER’S EXPERIENCE IN RADIO WORK 


Mr. Kouter. All right, sir. I can only add to that—in terms of 
actual radio—I can only repeat that I had had no other experience 
in radio broadcasting. But I would like to say at the same time, sir, 
since it concerns me personally, if you will permit me, that radio 
broadcasting is an instrumentality for the accomplishment of foreign 
policy objectives, and that is a line of business that I have been in for 
20 years now. 

Senator McCarran. Well, the only background you have given 
the committee so far is your experience in listening while you were in 
Moscow. Then, after that, you took over this important place. 

Now, if you want the record to stand that way, it is all right. I 
want the facts. Have you any more facts to state that give you a 
background for this? * The committee will be glad to have you state 
them if there are any other facts. 

Mr. Barrerr. Mr. Chairman 

Senator McCarran. I am speaking to this gentleman, if you please. 

Mr. Kouter. Well, sir, I am limited to your questioning. 

Senator McCarran. I have not limited you at all. I am trying to 
get you to expand. 

Mr. Konter. On the subject of radio experience, I want to be 
perfectly truthful. 

Senator McCarran, I certainly want you to be. 

Mr. Kouuer. I am not a professional radio man. 


PERSONNEL 


Senator McCarran. All right; that is sufficient. Now, you have 
charge of this International Broadcasting Division? 

Mr. Konter. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. You have charge of the expenditure of 
$16,000,000? 

Mr. Kouter. Yes, sir. In addition to that there is a facilities 
budget. 
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Senator McCarran. All right. Now, will you kindly tell me how 
many personnel you have under you? 

Mr. Kouter. Yes, sir; I will give you the exact figures on that. 

This has been a year of ver vy considerable expansion in the Voice of 
America. I want to say that I am very proud of the way that the 
Voice of America staff has met the goals that we set up for ourselves 
under the campaign of truth program. 

Senator McCarran. All right. Now, tell me how many personnel 
you have under you? 

Mr. Kouuer. We have set an employment target of 1,990 people 
for the International Broadcasting Division. 

Senator McCarran. Will you give me that answer again, please? 

Mr. Konurr. We have set a target on the personnel level of 1,990. 

Senator McCarran. Why do you not answer my question? I 
asked you how many in personnel you had under you? 

Mr. Kouter. On June 18, I had in New York City, 1,381 people. 

Senator McCarran. All right. 

Mr. Kouuer. Overseas, there were 386, sir. 


PERSONNEL INCREASE REQUESTED 


Senator McCarran. Now, that is your answer. You are asking 
for an additional number of personnel. How many is that? 

Mr. Konter. We are requesting this year an increase of 329 in 
personnel. That is for the fiscal year 1952. Now, I would like to say, 
sir, that I would like to distinguish exactly what that is, if you wish, 

Senator McCarran. Very well. 

Mr. Konter. That personnel does not represent an expansion 
budget with the exception of the addition of six languages for our 
broadcastin schedule, which we are asking for. T hose languages 
are Dutch, Fiemish, Danish, Norwegian, Swedish, and Tagalog, plus 
additional time on Arabic, Portugese, and Spanish. Those require 
77 additional positions, 

Senator McCarran. Now, that 77 is in addition to the number you 
gave me? 

Mr. Kouter. No, sir; that is 77 out of the figure of 329 required 
for the addition of these six languages, and for some expanded air time. 

Otherwise this budget provides for essentially only the personnel 
essential during the fiscal year 1952 to maintain the level of operations 
approved in the campaign of truth budget. 

Now, that includes the addition of 31 individuals required to 
strengthen the handling and the back-stopping of overseas radio 
services through the missions; the addition of 115 Americans and 106 
local employees, who are required to man two of our new facilities, 
plants that are coming into operation during the fiscal year 1952. 

That is the breakdown of the over-all figure of 329 which I have 
given you. 

PERSONNEL LAPSES 


Senator McCarran. Now, I have here on page 481 of the justifi- 
cations, figures which indicate that for 1951 you had 1,990 in personnel, 
is that correct? 

Mr. Kouter. That is correct, sir. 

Senator McCarran. And then you had lapses of 899.7. 

Mr. Wiser. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 
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Senator McCarran. That makes a total of 1,090.3. 

Mr. Wixser. That is the average number of positions that were 
filled during this year: 

Senator McCarran. Now, in 1952, for the same place, you are 
asking for 2,319 personnel. 

Mr. Kouuer. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Which will give you a total of 2,128.3 per- 
sonnel, taking into account what you estimate to be the lapses? 

Mr. Kouuer. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. You estimate lapses at 190.7. Is that right? 

Mr. Kouuer. Yes, sir. 


TEMPORARY EMPLOYMENT 


Senator McCarran. Now, you have a category of temporary 
employment, or you did have, in 1951—what does that mean? 

Mr. Konuer. You will find the details of those figures 

Senator McCarran. You are estimating $182,000 to be applied to 
temporary employment, is that right. 

Mr. Kouter. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. And for w.a.e. employment, you are estimating 
$200,000. What is that? 

Mr. Kouuer. That is “when actually employed.” 

Senator McCarran. When actually employed? 

Mr. Kouuer. Yes, sir. 

- Senator McCarran. That is an additional $200,000? 

Mr. Kouuer. No, sir. On the contrary, that shows a saving from 
what we have been using this year of $150,000. The amount is 
$200,000. 

Senator McCarran. That is in addition to the $182,000, is it not? 

Mr. Kouter. Yes, sir; that is correct, sir. 


OVERTIME, HOLIDAY, AND NIGHT WORK DIFFERENTIAL PAY 


Senator McCarran. Then you go to overtime and holiday pay 
where you have the amount of $293,500. 

Mr. Koutuer. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Then you have a night-work differential of 
$65,060. 

Mr. Kouter. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Is that right? 

Mr. Kouter. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Then you have pay in excess of 52 weeks in 
the amount of $41,172. That is for the leap year extra day? 

Mr. Kouter. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. They have leap years in this business, too? 

Mr. Kouter. I so understand; yes, sir. 


ADDITIONAL PAY IN UNITED STATES TERRITORIES, HONOLULU 


Senator McCarran. Then you have “Additional pay for service 
in United States Territories, Honolulu.”’ How does that come about? 
Mr. Kouuer. Well, sir, that is the only base that we have which 
is an overseas base, and thus comes under the general overseas pay 
differential but which is actually located on United States Territory. 
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LIVING AND QUARTERS ALLOWANCE 









Senator McCarran. Then you have a living and quarters allow- 
ance of $359,080. Will you explain that item to me? 

: Pardon me, Senator Ellender. You started to ask a question and 

' I believe I interrupted you. 

Senator ELLENDER. The question I wanted to ask is why so many 
of the personnel are concentrated in New York City? 

Mr. Kouter. Well, sir, that is the place in which our programs 
originate. 

q Senator ELLENDER. And where your transcripts are written? 

Mr. Konuer. And where all the programs are written and where 
they are put out. The studios, with the exception of the studios that 
we have in Washington, are located there. That is the central head- 
; quarters. 

E Senator ELLENDER. Where is your office? 

Fe: Mr. Kouter. In New York, sir. 

Senator ELuenper. In New York City. 

Mr. Kouuer. Yes, sir. 

be Senator ELLENDER. Now, your work is more or less administrative, 
is it not? 

Mr. Kouuer. Well, sir, I would say that it is a combination of pol- 
' icy direction and administrative direction of the international broad- 
casting operation. 

























HARDSHIP POST DIFFERENTIAL PAY 









Senator ELLENDER. Now, I notice here that you have a hardship 
post differential of $107,897. 

Mr. Kou.er. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLenpER. Is that applicable to those of your employees 
who work outside of the United States? 

Mr. Kounuer. It is in accordance with the established Foreign 
Service practice, sir. Wedo not control that at all. If our employees 
' are in an area which is classified in a given way, under Foreign Serv- 
' ice, they receive the same differential there that the Foreign Service 
employees receive. 

Senator ELtuenper. And all of that is based on Washington? 

Mr. Humeusine. We set that, Senator. They have not got any- 
thing to do with that. 

Senator ELLENDER. Suppose the person is from New Orleans or 
let us say that person is from my little home town, where he has been 
_ _ living in a certain way and paying so much for his expenses. 

Mr. Hume.sine. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. Then let us assume that he moves to, let us 
say, Japan, or wherever you may have him. Do you use Washington 
then as the base? 

Mr. Humetsinge. Washington is the base for cost-of-living allow- 
ances. 

Senator ELtenper. Why do you not use the place where he has 
lived? 

Mr. Wixper. Mr. Humelsine, I think that is a bit confusing. 
Washington is not used as a base for the hardship posts. That is 
dependent entirely on the hardships at the individual posts. 
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Senator ELLtenpErR. The point I was trying to make is this. We 
had an example here which the Senator can tell you about, about 
these two people in Yugoslavia. I do not know where those two 
people came from; but certainly, if they came from a little hick town 
or somewhere else, that ought to be the basis and not Washington, 
for that differential. I think this is an abused practice, myself. 

Mr. Humetsine. In order to administer one of those pro zrams, 
you have to set some place that you use as a standard for cost of living. 

Senator ELLenperR. Why do you set it using the highest-priced city 
in the country; namely, Washington. 

Mr. Winper. Actually, Mr. Chairman, it saves us money by using 
Washington, that being the highest in the country. We only pay the 
differenc ‘e. I believe you are referring to the cost-of- living allowance, 
rather than the hardship post differential. On the cost of living we 
pay the difference between the cost of living in Washington and the 
cost of living at the post. 

Senator ELLENDER. You mean to say that the cost of living in 
the instances we had here—I think you are familiar with them. 
is almost $3,000 per person between Washington—— 

Mr. Humetsine. Not on the cost of living. 

Senator ELLENDER. I do not understand that. 

Mr. Hume sine. In other words, there are several items there. 

Senator ELLENDER. You are asking here for a hardship-post differ- 
ential of $107,897. 

Mr. Humetsine. That has nothing to do with the cost of living. 

Senator ELLeNnprER. But it is an additional amount. 

Mr. Humetsrne. It is an additional salary. 

Senator ELtenper. Based on the fact that the worker has to pay 
more? 

Mr. Humeusine. No, sir. The hardship post is based on the con- 
ditions that they have to live under. In other words, that has 
nothing to do with the cost of living. 

Senator EttenpErR. What is it? Forty percent? 

Mr. Humetsrne. It can go up as high as 25 percent, but it varies, 
according to the degree of the climatic conditions, health conditions, 
and so forth, that exist. A 25-percent post, I imagine, is Seoul, 
Korea. Now, if you are going to administer something like this 
Foreign Service, you will find that people are not going to be willing 
to go ‘into Foreign Service and stay there as a career and wind up at 
a place of service such as Korea, where they would never normally 
live as American citizens, unless they go into Korea and have this 
incentive that we pay them. 

Senator Ettenper. And that has nothing to do with the cost of 
living? 

Mr. Humetstne. It has nothing to do with the cost of living. 

Senator McCarran. Speaking of thé Yugoslavian incident, I 
have here now the figures of the other lawyer. We have the case of 
Mr. and Mrs. Mamula. 

Senator ELLeNpDER. Pardon me, Senator. May I proceed? 

Senator McCarran. I beg your pardon. 
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NUMBER OF SALARY ALLOWANCES 


Senator ELLenper. In addition to the hardship-post differential, 
there is also the cost-of-living allowance? There are two of them? 

Mr. Humetsine. There are two; that is right. To keep the record 
straight, there are three. What you have is, first, the salary. Then 
you have the living allowahce; then you have the cost-of-living 
differential if it is applicable. They are in addition to certain posts 
where there are hardship conditions. 

Now, you could have a person where all of those would apply, and 
where you would have all four of them applying. 


ALLOWANCES OF MR. AIELLO 


Senator McCarran. At this point I would like to refer to Mr. 
Aiello. He is a GS-13 and gets $7,600. He receives a 20-percent 
differential, which amounts to $1,520. Then he receives a post 
allowance of $2,418. He receives a quarters allowance of $2,400. 
He receives a separation allowance of $2,327, because his wife lives 
over in this country. 

Mr. Hume sine. That is right. 

Senator McCarran. Is that right? 

Mr. Hume.sine. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Wixzer. The post allowance you refer to is the cost-of-living 
allowance. 

Senator McCarran. It is his post allowance? 

Mr. Wiser. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. The allowances amount to $8,000—something 
like that—his allowances amount to something more than his salary. 

Mr. Hume stne. That is right, in that case; ves, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Then there is travel from Washington to 
Belgrade and return, $1,400. Does he not go over in a transport? 

Mr. Hume sine. No, sir; he goes over in a regular ship. 

Senator McCarran. Is it the Queen Elizabeth? 

Mr. Humetsine. No, sir; he goes over in whatever ship is sailing, 
Senator. We try to have him sail on an American ship, and not a 
British ship. 

» Senator McCarran. The per diem cost is calculated for 120 days 
at $18 a day for a total of $2,160. What does that mean? 

Mr. Witser. That would be the cost of travel, the subsistence 
allowance while he is on official travel status. That varies, according 
to the country or the area he is traveling in. 

Senator McCarran. He could travel all over Yugoslavia in a 
couple of days; could he not? 

Mr. Witser. I am not sure, but I think that refers to his official 
travel on the investigation of these Yugoslavian claims. 

Senator ELLENDER. Per diem costs we get here is $9, and he gets 
$18 per day. Why is that the case? 

Mr. Wiiser. When our departmental people go overseas, they 
become subject to the standard regulations, and the amount of per 
diem varies in the various countries. It is as low as $9 in some, and 
. other countries it is a larger amount. I believe $18 is about the 
ughest. 
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Senator McCarran. I guess I am mistaken, but I thought that 
some years ago we raised the rate and fixed it at $9 in foreign travel. 
Mr. Wiuzer. No, sir; that was domestic travel, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McCarran. When did we fix the rate at $18? 

Mr. Hume sine. It is not fixed at $18, Senator. That amount is 
geared to the cost-of-living factor, and it varies according to the 
particular place. It is $9 in some places. It is $10 and $15 in others. 
It depends entirely on the particular area. 


DETERMINATION OF PER DIEM RATES 


Mr. Wiiser. The responsibility for determining the rates to be 
applied in different countries was given to the Budget Bureau under 
section 7 of Public Law 92 of the Kighty-first Congress. 

Senator McCarran. I see. All right. 


TOTAL SALARY OF MR. AND MRS. MAMULA 


Senator McCarran. I note that Mr. and Mrs. Mamula do not get 
as much over there as Mr. Aiello does, and he is over there alone. 

Mr. Wixser. Between the two of them they would, sir. 

Mr. Humetsine. Yes, sir; they do. 

Mr. Wixper. They have a total of $34,000. 

Mr. Barrett. As someone said, they never dreamed a man would 
get paid for getting away from his wife. 

Senator McCarran. Well now, let us get back to this other matter 
now. 

COST-OF-LIVING ALLOWANCES 


Senator ELLenpeER. I note that vou are asking here for hardship- 
post differential, additional pay, and so forth. I understand the 
living differential is figured on the same basis as this except that you 
made differences as to the country they work in? 

Mr. Wixser. That is exactly right, sir. 

Mr. Grenoste. All of these rates, sir, are figured by the Allowance 
Branch in the Personnel Office of the Department. The same basis 
is used for all Foreign Service personnel. 

Mr. Humetsine. These people haven’t anything to do with that. 

Senator ELLENDER. I understand that they do not, but somebody 
in the Department has. Now, you have the living quarters here at 
$200 a month. 

Mr. Hume tstne. I want to absolve these people of responsibility. 

Senator ELLENDER. We are not personal about this. Here you have 
the figure of $200 a month. Why, I could live in a chateau out there 
at $200 a month. Yet that allowance, the post allowance, is a differ- 
ential that is not based on the cost of living. 

Mr. Hume tsine. Post allowance is based on cost of living. 

Senator ELLENDER. Where is the one about the cost of living? 

Mr. Humetsine. The 20-percent differential you referred to is the 
hardship allowance. 

Senator Ettenper. The hardship-post differential is not this item 
here? 

Mr. Humetsine. No, sir. 
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Senator ELLenpeEr. So that you have a hardship-post differential 
and a post allowance? 

Mr. Hume.nsine. That is right, sir. 

Senator ELtenpeErR. And those are different items? 

Mr. Humetsine. Yes, sir. One has to do with the existing condi- 
tions. 

. Senator ELLenpeR. And the post allowance has to do with the cost 
a of living? 

Mr. Hume sine. That is correct, sir. 

Senator ELLeNDER. And the hardship-post differential will have to 
F do with the place? 

Mr. Hume sine. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ettenver. I see. That is where I got mixed up. I knew 
they were both in there. One is the post differential allowance and 
the other one is just a cost-of-living? 

Mr. HuMELsINE. Yes, sir. 






















ARMY POST EXCHANGES 










& Senator McCarran. Speaking of posts, does this person have 
access to the post exchanges where there is a war base, an Army base? 

Mr. Humetsine. Where there is a war base? 

Senator McCarran. An Army base? 

Mr. Hume.srne. I believe that in Germany they do. 

Senator McCarran. There they have the right to use the post 
exchanges? 

Mr. Humetsine. That is right. But in most of these places there 
is no post exchange, unless there is a little post canteen that is set up in 
the Embassy. They run that by purchasing food staples in America 
and sending them over, which they pay for themselves, including the 
£ shipping. That is done as a convenience. 

3 Mr. Witser. That factor is considered in computing the cost of 
living? 
Mr. Humepsine. In Germany it is lower because of that factor. 
















RULES 





OVERSEA PAY 





AND REGULATIONS ON ALLOWANCES 












Senator ELLENDER. In fixing these rules and regulations, did you 
have to do that because you could not get people to go out there and 
work otherwise? 

Mr. Humetsine. Yes, sir. 

i Senator ELLENpER. And that is the basis for it? 

Mr. Humexsine. We can get people; but, in order to get qualified, 
able people, you have to make a career out of it, and you are not 
going to get them if they are going to be penalized for living that 
sort of life. 

For instance, on this cost of living, I am sure, Senator, that I can 
sit down with you and take item after item and go over exactly what it 
costs for these items, and you will find that we do it on a sensible basis. 

For example, we compare living here and living elsewhere. As I 
said the other day, buying beefsteak here will cost now about $1.20 
a pound. I think that is the price of grade A beefsteak in Washington, 
; now. If you go down into Venezuela and buy that same cut of beef, it 
would cost you $1.85 a pound. 
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Senator ELteNpER. What is the situation if you can get it cheaper, 
like in Argentina? Do you make a difference? 

Mr. Hume tsine. No, sir, we do nothing because, if you can get 
meat cheaper, you will find that the other staples you need may be 
higher in cost. 

Senator ELttenper. And you do not make a differential? 

Mr. Hume sine. No, sir. I do not think there is any differential 
in Argentina. 

Mr. Wiser. I do not believe there is. 

Mr. Hume sine. I do not believe there is an item paid for that, 
but a can of tomatoes, I will venture to say, in Argentina, will cost 
more than they cost here. 

Senator McCarran. All right. Let us get back into the New 
York office, if you please. 


PERSONNEL IN NEW YORK OFFICE 


You have how many péople now working in the New York office 
in connection with your work? How many do you have in personnel 
there. 

Mr. Kouuer. As of June 18 we had 1,381 actually on the payroll, 
domestic, and 743 pending. 

Senator McCarran. The 743 are all abroad? 

Mr. Konter. No, sir; they are in process. 

Senator McCarran. What is that? 

Mr. Kouter. We are working toward our personnel ceiling of 
1,990, sir. I just wanted to mention that we had 1,381 on duty in 
the United States and 743 who were in some stage of processing for 
possible employment. That is domestic only. 

Senator McCarran. You are not concerned with those 783, are 
you? 

Mr. Kounter. No, sir; not as of now. 

Senator ELLENpDER. How do you get along without them? 

Mr. Kouuer. Well, we haven’t put on the programs that we need 
those people for. 

Senator ELLenpeR. Are we to understand that you have a goal 
of 1990 for 1951? 

Mr. Kouter. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENpER. And that you have only put on 1,381? 

Mr. Konuer. One thousand three hundred and eighty-one have 

‘tually come on the rolls, as of June 18. 

Senator ELLENDER. Why could you not put more on? 

Mr. Kon.er. We were waiting for security clearance, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. What did you do with the money that would 
have been spent if they had been hired? 

Mr. Witser. Mr. Chairman, we only asked for an average number 
of positions of 1,090. You see, we lapsed out the savings here by 
taking 899 positions. 

Senator ELLENDER. I see. 

Senator McCarran. What did you save in the New York office 
last year by reason of the lapses? 

Mr. Konuer. Well, sir; we had no savings on that last year in that 
we built up more or less in accordance with our lapses. 

Senator McCarran. How did you build up when you had the 
lapses? 
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1951 BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Mr. Kouter. Well, the lapses themselves were included in the 
estimates, sir, of $4,219,153 from what would otherwise have been the 
payroll for those people, sir. 

Senator McCarran. They were not put to work? They were not 
employed, were they? 

Mr. Kouuer. Money was not asked for them, sir, you see. 

Senator McCarran. Well, let us get at it in another way: You had 
how much money for the current year in the New York office? 

Mr. Kouter. To apply to this employment, the 1951 estimate was 
for 1,490 people at a per annum total of $9,332,368. Heavy lapses 
were taken because of the length of time it was known it would take 
to get those people on the rolls, and that was deducted from this 
figure. 

Senator McCarran. Would you give me that amount? 

Mr. Kounuer. That amounted to $4,219,153. 

Senator McCarran. What became of that difference? 

Mr. Kouter. That is the difference we did not ask for, Senator. 

Mr. Wixtser. Mr. Chairman, I think I can clarify that. 

Senator McCarran. Let me see if I can get it: 

You had a certain amount appropriated for the New York office for 
1951. 

Mr. Wizser. That is correct, sir. 

Senator McCarran. You did not use that, you used less than 
that? 

Mr. Humenstne. The difference was lapsed before it was asked for. 
When we came down for a supplemental, we figured that in at the 


same time. So actually we were never appropriated the money for 
the full year of 1,990 personnel, realizing that we could not obtain 
that number. There were lapses taken off, and we pretty well met 
that goal. 


1951 APPROPRIATION FOR NEW YORK OFFICE 


Senator McCarran. Now, let us get back at it another way. Let 
us get at it another way. Let us take the actual figures. For 1951— 
I do not have the New York office figures here. I have them for the 
whole office. The New York office is not broken down. I have to 
take your figures. Now, what did you ask for for the New York 
office for 1951? How much did you get by way of an appropriation 
for the New York office for 1951? 

Mr. Kouter. Well, sir, that would take some calculating from 
these figures. 

Mr. Wixser. I believe I can give it to you. We asked for 1,600 
positions, Mr. Chairman, at the annual rate of $8,241,000. Because 
we knew that those positions could not actually be filled, we lapsed 
those down 25 percent so that we actually asked for a little more 
than half of that $8,241,000. That was the amount that was appro- 
priated by the Congress in the supplemental estimate. 

Senator McCarran. What did you actually get? 

Mr. Witzser. We got $4,000,000 plus. 

Senator McCarran. $4,000,000 plus? 

Mr. Wixzer. In other words, we got enough to pay for the average 
number of positions we had had filled during the year. 
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Senator McCarran. And you have had no savings? 

Mr. Wiizer. There have been no savings. 

Mr. Hume.tsine. You had a little, did you not? 

Mr. WixBeEr. There would normally be a very minor amount. No 
savings were estimated however in this budget for 1951. 

Senator McCarran. All right, sir; you will not be bothered with 
-~ amount of saving there? 

Mr. Hume sine. No, sir. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED FOR WASHINGTON OFFICE 


Senator McCarran. Now, for the Washington office for the 
current year you have $178,725, and for the year 1952 you are asking 
for $182,610, an increase of $885; is that right? 

Mr. Wixzer. That is for the statutory promotions. 

Senator McCarran. What do you have in the Washington office? 
How many people? 

Mr. WILBER. 30. 

Senator McCarran. What do they do? Are they under you, Mr. 
Kohler? 

FUNCTIONS 


Mr. Kouter. Yes, sir. They carry on liaison throughout the State 
Department here in Washington, for one function; but their ea 
function is that they are a program subcenter for us here. e have 


taken over the studios in the old Interior Building, which serve as our 
Washington studios. There they send in programs every day which 
we receive by direct line from New York which go out through our 


broadcast transmitters. They also do a great many radio forum pro- 
grams and interviews with national figures, Members of Congress, and 
so forth which feed into our regular program output. 

Senator McCarran. Do they come up around the Hill to get infor- 
mation from the Members of Congress? 

Mr. Koutuer. Yes, sir. They come up here on occasions to do re- 
cordings; yes, sir. They participate in a number of forum discussions 
between various Members of Congress which are then made into radio 
programs which we put out in our services. We have a number of 
interviews with Members of the Congress who happen to speak foreign 
languages, which we can use very usefully. 

Senator ELLenpER. Was that the type of forum in which I partici- 
pated? : 

Mr. Koutuer. Yes, sir; that would be one. This office handles those 
events. 

OVERSEAS RELAY BASE, HONOLULU 


Senator McCarran. What do you do in Honolulu for $99,150? 

Mr. Kouuer. Well, Senator, in Honolulu we have one of our over- 
seas relay bases. 

Senator McCarran. You have 20 people there? 

Mr. Kouter. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Is 20 the total? 

Mr. Kounuer. Yes, sir; 20 is the total. 

Senator McCarran. That is as of now? 
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OVERSEAS RELAY BASES 










Mr. Kouuer. Yes, sir; we have two transmitters there. 
Senator McCarran. Now, going into the overseas relay bases, 
how many bases do you have? 

Mr. Konuer. Well, sir, we are operating overseas relay bases which 
include the one I have just mentioned, at Honolulu, whose money is 
handled separately because it is on United States territory. On the 
' same side of the world we are operating a base in the Philippines at 
J the present time. On the other side of the world we are operating 
: bases in Munich, in Tangier, and in Salonika, Greece. 

Senator McCarran. There are just three? 










PROJECTED FACILITIES 










Mr. Kouuer. On the European side. Those are the ones that are 







: operating as of today. That does not include the projected facilities. 
[ Senator McCarran. What do you mean by that, now, if you please? 
E Will you explain that to us? 

Ee Mr. Kouuer. We are asking for additional facilities. 





E Senator McCarran. I am not speaking of that. I am speaking as 
of today. You have three bases in Europe? 

Mr. Kouuer. Those are the bases we operate under this budget. 
We have another base in England that we contract for with British 
g Broadcasting Corp. 

4 Senator McCarran. One of these three bases you have reference 
i. to is in North Africa? 

Mr. Kouter. Yes, sir; that is in Tangier. 

Senator McCarran. And the others are where? 

Mr. Konter. One is at Munich, and the other is at Salonika, 
Greece. 

Senator ELLENpgER. And there are two that are now in process of 
being built? 

Mr. Kouter. We have five stations—— 

Senator McCarran. I mean these big ones. 

Mr. Kouter. We have two actually under construction in the Far 
Kast at the present time, with three more which have been located 
and on which surveys and that sort of thing are being done. 

Senator ELLENDER. You are not asking for any maintenance there? 

Mr. Konuer. We are asking for operations for the one in the Far 
Kast, the Jade station, and for the Vagabond. We are not asking for 
any new money for those bases; we are not operating them. 


















ELIMINATION OF REQUEST FOR NEW RADIO FACILITIES 










F Senator McCarran. You have asked for a sum of money that has 
: been rejected by the House, as 1 understand it. What is that for? 
: Mr. Kouter. That is for the construction of the new radio facilities. 
; Senator McCarran. Those are the projected facilities that you 
F speak of? 

E: Mr. Kou.ter. No, sir; they are some that were approved last year, 
E and which are in various stages of construction, sir. 

b Senator McCarran. Which ones are those? 
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Voice or AMERICA 
AUTHORIZED PROJECTS UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Konuer. Those are the projects known as Jade—I will name 
them by their code names, if I may, sir, for the record, and then 
explain where they are off the re cord, if that is permissible, sir. 

Senator McCarran. All right, sir. 


Mr. Kouuer. The projects are known as Jade, John, Cast, Dog, and 
East. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
Senator ELLENpDER. I understand they are in the course of construc- 
tion? 
Mr. Kou er. Two of them are in the course of construction. 
Chairman McKeuuar. Which two? 
Mr. Kouter. JADE and JOHN. 
Senator McCarran. Has money been appropriated for 
Mr. Kou.er. Yes, sir; money was appropriated for them. 
Senator McCarran. What was it the House turned down? 


them? 


INTERNATIONAL RING OF RELAY BASES 


Mr. Kouter. At the time we originally put in the ring relay concept 
at the time of the campaign of truth budget, we asked for approxi- 
mately one-third of what was projected as an international ring of relay 
bases, more or less along the periphery of the Soviet Union which 
would enable us to deliver powerful medium waves as well as shortwave 
signals, to the whole area along that periphery... You will see the 
picture there on the map. 

It had been our original intention to ask for the first third roughly 
of that program in 1951, and then during the next couple of fiscal 
years te ask for additional installments of that, contemplating the 
completion of this ring by 1955. 

The budget that was presented to the House, however, contemplated 
the completion of the entire ring as soon as possible. ‘We went into 
the House on the instructions of the President and the National 
Security Council to ask for the complete ring plan immediately, instead 
of in installments, as originally planned. 


TOTAL COSTS OF RING PLAN 


Senator McCarran. That constitutes an investment of about 
$88,000,000? 


Mr. Kouter. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Or rather, about $89,000,000? 

Mr. Kouter. That is right. 

Mr. Barrerr. Mr. Chairman, may I clarify this by pointing out 
that the top overlay on the map represents the ones that are r requested 


this vear and which have been turned down by the House—that is 
that top sheet. 


Senator McCarran. Well, 
House now? 


Mr. Bakrert. Yes, sir. 
Senator McCarran. This year? 


you are requesting those from the 
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Mr. Barrert. Yes, sir. Our understanding was that we were to 
come before your committce with a request for that after the com- 
pletion of the operating budget. 

Senator McCarran. W ell, the House bas turned you down again, 
have they not? 

Mr. Barner. No, sir; they have not. 

Mr. Wixzer. Mr. Chairman, | think the record should be very 
clear on this, 


AMOUNT ALLOWED IN FIRST SUPPLEMENTAL, 1951 


The total amount of the supplemental estimate was $97,500,000. 
We had our hearing before the House committee and they approved 
$9,500,000, which was just enough to complete the preliminary seven 
stations that were under construction or then planned. 

I believe that at the time of our Senate hearings, the chairman indi- 
cated that he felt that this was the kind of subject that ought to come 
up before your committee for consideration. We were then in touch 
with the House committee and we advised them that we were going 
to present it here. 

It is my understanding that they will review the record that we 
make here and that at that time they may possibly reconsider their 
action. 

Senator McCarran. Well, I may have the wrong program, but my 
understanding from the chairman of the House committee was that 
it had been rejected again over there. But I may be in error on that. 

Mr. Wiper. We have not had a second consideration over there 
Mr. Chairman. They considered it only one time. 

Mr. Humetsine. The position there, Mr. Chairman, was that the 
door was open for us to come back with a better presentation than we 
had made, a better justification and that they would be willing to 
listen to us again. But they determined to wait until your committee 
had heard this thing out and they would read the record, the appear- 
ances before your committee, and would then decide whether they 
would go into it again or not. 

Senator McCarran. Of course, this is not involved with what we 
are dealing with now; it is a separate item entirely? 

Mr. HuMELsINE. Yes, sir; that is right. I do not want to get the 
record confused on that. 

Senator McCarran. You are asking here for an annual budget? 

Mr. Kouuer. Yes, sir. 


WASHINGTON OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL BROADCASTING DIVISION 


Senator McCarran. All right, we were dealing with the Washing- 
ton office. I would like to have you go further into that and give us 
the justification for what these people do here for $182,610. How 
many people have you here? I think you told me that. 

Mr. Kouter. Thirty people. 

Senator McCarran. There are 30 people here? 

Mr. Kouter. That is right, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Now, divide those up and tell me in what 
categories they perform services, those 30 people. 


80513—51—pt. 2———-40 
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Chairman McKetrar. Suppose you give us the names and the 
salaries of each one? 

Senator McCarran. Tell us how many are captains and how many 
are privates, so to speak, if you please. 

Mr. Kouter. Well, sir, I do not have a specific breakdown on that 
here with me, but I will be glad to provide it. 

Senator McCarran. I want you to tell us why you have to have 
that group here. 

Mr. Kouter. Being located with our headquarters in New York, 
we have hundreds of problems of representation and liaison with the 
various elements of the State Department. One of the people here 
deals solely with that function. 

Chairman McKetuar. Who is he? Who is the head of it? 

Mr. Kounter. His name is Micocci. He was formerly the public 
affairs officer of the Bureau of European Affairs. 

Chairman McKe.iar. What salary does he get? 

Mr. Kounter. He is a GS-15, sir, $10,000. 

Chairman McKexziar. How much would that be in money? 

Mr. Kouter. $10,000. 

Chairman McKetuar. Is that basic salary? 

Mr. Kouter. That is his pay. 

Mr. Hume tstne. That is his full salary. 

Mr. Kouter. That is his total compensation. 

Chairman McKe .uar. That is not his basic pay? 

Mr. Humetstne. That is everything he gets, sir. 

Chairman McKe.tar. All right. Who is the next one? 

Mr. Kouter. He is assisted by two girls. 

Chairman McKe.tuiar. What are their names and what do they get? 

Mr. Kouuer. One is an administrative assistant, at about $4,600. 

Chairman McKe.uar. Give us her exact salary. You say “about.” 
What do you mean by “about $4,600’’? 

Mr. Kouuer. Well, sir; this was the estimate at the time the pay 
data was prepared. She is a GS-9 

Chairman McKetiar. What does that pay? 

Mr. Kon.er. $4,600. 

Chairman McKeuuar. $4,600? Is that in actual money? 

Mr. Humetsine. Yes, sir; that is the actual money. 

Chairman McKeuuar. And it is not basic. All right. What is 
her name? 

Mr. Kouuer. Her name is Mrs. Marceron. 

Chairman McCarran. How do you spell it? 

Mr. Kouter. I believe it is spelled M-a-r-c-e-r-o-n, sir. 

Chairman McKe.uar. What is the next one? 

Mr. Kouuer. Well, there is a secretary there. 

; Seeman McKe.uar. What is her name and what is her salary 
there? 

Mr. Koouter. Her salary would be about $2,600, sir. 

Chairman McKetiar. You say “about $2,600." What is her 
exact salary? 

Mr. Kouter. I believe it is $2,650. 

Chairman McKeuiar. What is her name? 

Mr. Kouter. I do not have it, sir. 

Senator McCarran. You requested the payroll the other day and 
we have it here. 
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Chairman McKetxar. All right. 
Mr. Kouter. That is the liaison operation, sir. Then the other is 
he radio branch operation that we operate down here. 










POLICY DETERMINATION 









Senator McCarran. Now, let me get this clear, if you please. Do 
I understand you to say that the policy involved in this whole opera- 
tion is made here in Washington, entirely and exclusively? 

Mr Kouter Yes, sir; I think that is correct, sir 

Senator McCarran All right. You are not located here, are you? 

Mr. Konter. No, sir; I am in New York. 

Senator McCarran. All right. Then you have nothing to do 
with the policy at all? You told us a little while ago that you did 
have. 

Mr. Kouuer. Well, sir, I said “policy control.” I speak of the 
policy all being made here, the whole question of policy guidance. 

Senator McCarran. Now, never mind about policy guidance. Do 
not get off on another trail. The policy is made here. You just told 
us that. 

Mr. Kouter. Yes, sir; we are an instrument of 

Senator McCarran. You told us that you are not here, yet you 
told us that you made the policy. 

Mr. Koutuer. I believe, sir, that I said in my reply to Senator 
Ellender’s question that my main functions were to control policy 
and the administration of the International Broadcasting Division. 

: Senator McCarran. Is the policy made before it is controlled or 
| —_ is it controlled before it is made? 

E Mr. Kouter. It is made first, sir. 

Senator McCarran. It is made first, and then controlled after- 
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ward? 
j Mr. Konuer. Yes, sir. 
& Senator McCarran. How is that done? 





Mr. Kounter. Well, sir, I would be very glad to go into that. 

Senator McCarran. Will you do that, please? 

Mr. Kouter. The policy, first of all, is made by the Congress and 
the President and the Department of State and by other Government 
departments. A great deal of it is then made in the political section 
and in the particular bureaus of the State Department. 















POLICY COMMUNICATION 









Mr. Barrett’s office has fanned out into all of these sections of the 
State Department public affairs offices to serve as channels of com- 
munication of policy for the entire information program. 

Heading up Mr. Barrett’s staff on that subject is Mr. Joseph 
Phillips, who is Mr. Barrett’s specialist and assistant for policy. 

Bs We then receive this policy through that channel from Mr. Barrett 

EA who has taken it from all of the sources of origin within the Govern- 

SA ment. That comes to us in a number of ways. It comes to us first 


















a in a documentary sense with which we keep ourselves familiar and 
2 with which we keep our staff familiar, in the sense of laws, congressional 
7 record of foreign policy papers, and classified material which we receive 
1 from the State Department in a general sense. It comes to us more 
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specifically in the form of overnight guidances, which are prepared 
under the supervision of Mr. Phillips, of Mr. Barrett’s office, and 
which are teletyped to us every day so that we have these to consider 
in guiding the handling of news and commentaries and other radio 
features for the day. 
It comes to us also from that source in the form of special guidances, 

which come to us from time to time dealing with special subjects or 
special impending -events. 


POLICY GUIDANCE AND DIRECTTON 


It comes to us also from that source in that I have an assistant, an 
associate chief for policy, who also deals with the—the counterpart 
in New York or Mr. Phillips and whose job it is to see that all of our 
people get this policy direction. 

We try to bring that even tighter and cioser together by attending 
policy conferences here in Washington. I or Mr. Kretzman, my 
associate chief of policy, or one of the members of our staff, attend the 
weekly policy guidance meetings that are held here in W. ashington i in 
Mr. Barrett’s office eavh week. 

We also encourage the writers and the operating heads of our 
desks, to come down to Washington and visit with their vis-4-vis here 
in Washington, that is, the head of our Spanish desk will come down 
through Mr. Barrett’s office and will visit the political people dealing 
with Spanish questions, and so forth, approximately once a month 
in order to keep fresh and to keep in contact with the sources of policy. 

It is in that sense that the operations are carried on effectively with 
our having immediate access to the source of policy. That source of 
policy, through those channels, is continuously and promptly applied 
to the output of the Voice. 

Senator McCarran. All right. Now, that is a correct statement 
of everything that happens in the way of policy making in the planning 
of the program? 

Mr. Kouter. It is a complex subject, but I think that is a correct 
digest. of it. 

Senator McCarran. However complex it is, we want to know what 
it is. We want to know why it costs so much money and why it needs 
so many people. 

Mr. Konter. Well, sir, I should make clear that the 

Senator McCarran. I am going to confess that you have made it 
complex, but I would like to simplify it if 1 can, for your sake and for 
the sake of the whole program. 

Mr. Kouter. Well, sir, it works very effectively and very eflfi- 
ciently. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Chairman McKe.iar. What does it do? What does it accomplish? 
What does the document do? What do you accomplish by it? Tell us 
what you accomplish by it. 

Mr. Konuier. You mean by the policy. sir? 

Chairman McKe.tiar. No. By all of your work, what do you 
accomplish. I just want to know what you do? What does it accom- 
plish? 

Mr. Kouter. What the program has accomplished, sir? 
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Chairman McKe.tiar. What your organization accomplishes— 
what you accomplish? What is it you accomplish? We are paying 
you a good big sum for it. We have got to tell the Senate what you 
accomplish. [I want to know what to tell them. What have you 
accomplished to date? 

Mr. Kounter. Well, sir, I think that is a subject on which I could 
expand at considerable length. 

Chairman McKetiar. | don’t want you to expand. I want you 
to say what you have accomplished. 

Mr. Konter. If I could at this point try to summarize in a few 
sentences: I think we are providing so far as the Soviet Union is con- 
cérned a very effective deterrent to the launching of war. 

Chairman McKee tuiar. But we have war now. 

Mr. Kouver. Well, sir, the launching of all-out war or further 
attacks. 

Chairman McKetiar. What I am asking you is what you do to 
bring that about. All of us are against war. 

Mr. Kouuer. We are reaching with a message to the Russian people 
that maintains their skepticism and their disbelief, and that provides 
a potential seed of disaffection in the Soviet Union which puts the 
brake on the Kremlin. 

Chairman McKe.tiar. How do you know you are doing that? 

Mr. Kounter. Well, sir, we know that in a great many ways. 


















MONITORING OF VOICE OF AMERICA PROGRAM 





Chairman McKetuar. Just tell us one way. I would like to have 
it. If you have one way it would help me very much. We have to 
state on the floor what you have done, and we have to know. 

Mr. Kouuer. Well, sir, in the case of the Soviet Union, we know 
that we are reaching in by our monitoring. 

Chairman McKetuar. You know that by what? 

Mr. Kouuer. By our monitoring, sir. By listening; we know that 
we are delivering an effective radio signal there, despite the jamming. 

Chairman McKe.tiar. How do you know that? How do you know 
who reads your paper? 

Mr. Kouter. Well, sir, I am delivering a radio signal there, sir. 

Senator McCarran. He is dealing with the radio side of it entirely, 
Senator. 

Chairman McKeruuiar. The radio? 

Senator McCarran. Yes, sir. 

Chairman McKertiar. How do you know that it is having that 
effect? 

Mr. Konzer. Well, sir, I was leading into that. 

Chairman McKeuuiar. Don’t lead into it. Just tell us what it is. 
If vou had asked me what I had done today, I would tell you that I 
had gotten up, had gotten my breakfast, had gotten down to the 
Capitol, had attended a committee meeting on the Interior bill, and 
then that I had attended the Senate and that now I am attending this 
committee meeting. I would reply by giving a good, sensible answer. 
Tell us what you are doing. 

_ Mr. Konumr. Yes, sir. We are delivering a radio program into the 
Soviet Union that is effective enough so that the Soviet Union is de- 
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voting its second major effort to an attempt to keep that radio pro- 
gram out of the Soviet Union and away from the Soviet people. 

Chairman McKeg.uar. Well, how do you know that? 

Mr. Kouuer. Well, sir, we know that by listening. 

Chairman McKe tar. By listening? Tell us what—tell us what 
you hear when you listen. 

Mr. Kouuer. We hear terrific noises a great deal of the time, which 
the Soviet Union is putting on the air to make it impossible for its 
people to hear our radio programs. Happily they are unable to keep 
them all off. 

Chairman McKe.iar. Most of it is noise? 

Mr. Konter. Most of it is jamming noise. ° 

Chairman McKetiar. What else have you heard besides noise? 

Mr. Kouuer. Well, sir, we know that in the United Nations, 
debates on the subject of jamming in connection with the freedom 
of information, that the Kremlin’s officials are very upset by these 
radio programs that are reaching in to the Russian people. 


INTERROGATION OF RUSSIAN DEFECTORS 


Another source of information on the subject is this, sir-—— 

Chairman McKe.iar. That does not answer my question. 

Mr. Kouter. We interrogate defectors who come out of the Soviet 
Union. We find from them a picture of continued listening in the 
Soviet Union. We find from them a picture of very widespread 
interest in the voice of America in the Soviet Union. 

Chairman McKetiar. Name a single soul that you have heard say 
he was influenced by it. Just name one. I would like to hear one 
Give me one, anyhow. We have got to defend this thing, and | 
would like to have one nanie at least. 

Mr. Konter. All right, sir; I would be glad to do that. 

Chairman McKuuuar. All right. I will be glad to take down his 
name. 

Mr. Kouter. I do not believe I can provide his name right offhand. 

Chairman McKetiar. You cannot provide his name? 

Mr. Konter. No, sir; but we have a Russian defector 

Chairman McKetiar. How long have you been in the radio 
business concerning Russia? 

Mr. Kouter. Since 1947, sir. 

Chairman McKettar. Since 1947—and you cannot name one 
single soul since 1947? 

Mr. Kouter. Sir, I think 

Chairman McKetuar. Have any of you got one? Don’t hesitate 
Speak up. I would like to hear. 

Mr. Barrett. We are getting some out now, sir. 

Mr. Kouter. I have talked with Soviet citizens in the Soviet 
Union. 

Chairman McKeuiar. To whom have you talked? 

Mr. Konter. To those who have heard the Voice of America 
program. 

Chairman McKeuiar. To whom have you talked? 

Mr. Kouter. That was before I departed. 

Chairman McKetiar. Whom have you talked to? What was his 
name? 
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Mr. Kouuer. I do not believe, sir, I can identify them on the 
record, as their lives would be in danger. 

Chairman McKetuar. Here you are talking about what ought to 
be the most important thing in your life. 

Mr. Kouuer. It is, sir. 

Chairman McKettar. And you cannot give me a single name of 
a human being that you have talked to? 

Mr. Kouuer. Well, sir, we have questioned hundreds of people 
who have listened to the Voice of America. 

Chairman McKe.iar. Just name one. I am not asking for 100— 
I am just asking you for one. 

Mr. Kouter. Let me say, sir, that we do not feel it would be fair 
to name them because of the jeopardy that it would put them into. 

Chairman McKe iar. Have you got their names? You are asking 
us for money to run your campaign. 

Mr. Kouter. Yes, sir. 

Chairman McKe.uar. Now, you are not our bosses, but our ser- 
vants. 

Mr. Kouter. That is right, sir. 

Chairman McKetuar. And if you do not give us the facts, with 
which to answer, we cannot answer. We cannot answer the questions 
that are asked by others. Who are they? Name a single instance 
since 1947, one single Russian that you ca influenced or who has 
said that he was influenced. 

Mr. Kouver. Well, sir, if I may supply you with a list of names 
off the record, of those with whom we have actually talked or from 
whom we have heard in writing, I shall be glad to do so. 

Chairman McKetuar. I don’t know why in the name of Heaven 
there is any reason why you should not supply the names of the 
Russians. You ought to be very proud of having the names, and you 
ought to spread them to the world. We ought to know that. 

Mr. Kouuer. Yes, sir; but those who have been encouraged to 
listen, and who are behind the iron curtain today are in a very danger- 
ous position, sir, and I don’t believe you would want me to jeopardize 
their welfare and possibly their lives. 

Senator McCarran. I don’t know about that. IJ can not see your 
point of view on that. 

Mr. Kouuer. Well, sir, I have lived there-—— 

Chairman McKe tar. I have been there, and I don’t believe you 
have ever influenced a single solitary one. 

Senator McCarran. Now, let us put it another way: Can you 
answer the Senator’s question? 

Mr. Kouxer. Yes, sir; I certainly can. 
Chairman McKetiar. Give it to us. 





















SUBPENA REQUEST OF CHAIRMAN M’KELLAR 


Mr. Kouter. To give one who is well known and who is com- 
pletely safe today, he is the Russian Aviator Pirigov, who flew out 
with his plane. 

Chairman McKetuar. How do you spell that? 

Mr. Kouter. P-i-r-i-g-o-v. 

Chairman McKettar. Is he living or dead? 

Mr. Kouter. He is living in the United States. He was attracted 
out of the Soviet Union by the Voice of America. 
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Chairman McKettar. The Voice of America? 

Mr. Kouter. The Voice of America broadcasts. 

Chairman McKetiar. Do you know where he is today? 

Mr. Konuer. The last I heard 

Chairman McKetiar. I want to have him subpenaed, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Kouter. He can be found. He is here in the country. 

Chairman McKettar. I want to hear what he has to say. 

Mr. Barrerr. He was working in New York the last I heard. 

Chairman McKe ttar. It would be very interesting to have Mr. 
Pirigov here. If you cannot get him here, we will offer a subpena 
and : get him here. 

Mr. Kou.er. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Now, let us go on. 

Chairman McKetuar. Excuse me, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McCarran. That is all right. 

What is the ““W. A. E. employment’? I believe you mentioned 
that once. 





TEMPORARY EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Kouter. Yes, sir. That is “when actually employed,” sir. 

Senator McCarran. Now, that seems to run into considerable 
figures. It was $200,000 in 1951, and now you are asking for $182,000, 
$18,000 less than vou had last year 

Mr. Kouter. Yes, sir. That is in a sense connected with the 
expansion program, sir. In getting through the expansion during the 
past year we have had recourse to the part-time employment “of a 
considerable number of people in order to enable us to get our programs 
on the air. As we get these people on the regular staff, we hope to 
cut that down. We are showing a considerable saving next year on 
that item. 

Senator McCarran. Well, as that item drops down, another item 
goes up, the regular employment item goes up. 

Mr. Kouter. That is right, sir. They are responsive. 

I should add, sir, that it is the nature of a radio program and that 
it is the nature of a magazine that you use a great deal of outside 
specialized talent to provide articles on given special subjects. 

Senator McCarran. Do you have anything to do with the making 
of films? 

Mr. Kounuer. No, sir; I do not. 

Senator McCarran. You have entirely to do with the radio 
programs? 

Mr. Konter. With radio only. 


PREPARATION OF RADIO SCRIPTS 


Senator McCarran. Now, let’s skip back at this a little bit now: 
Who actually prepares the scripts that are put on, on the radio. 

Mr. Koutrr. Well, sir, the final—— 

Senator McCarran. Who actually prepares the scripts? 

Chairman McKetiar. Who prepares them? That is what the 
chairman is asking you. 

Mr. Konter. A member of our staff. 

Chairman McKetuar. Who is he? That is a simple question. 
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Senator McCarran. Is he a New York member or a Washington 
member of your staff? 

Mr. Kouuer. 99 percent of the programs are prepared by a New 
York member, or on order of a New York member. 

Senator McCarran. Would you say that 99 percent of the subject 
matter of a given script is prepared in New York? 

Mr. Kouter. Yes, sir; they are almost entirely prepared there. 
Many times the source material comes out of W ashington, or out of 
American magazines, or out of newspapers or off the press agency 
wires. But they are actually prepared into a radio script as delivered 
on the air by members of our staff. 

We do have two or three programs a day which are prepared here 
in the Washington office and which go out directly. 


SCREENING OF RADIO PROGRAMS 


Senator McCarran. Who finally screens the scripts before they 
are put on the air? Who is the final arbiter as to what shall go over 
the air? 

Mr. Kouter. Generally speaking, I do. 

Senator McCarran. All right. 

Mr. Kouver. There are cases of sensitive scripts or a script on a 
sensitive subject where we come back to Washington and to Mr. 
Barrett and, Mr. Barrett in turn may go to the Secretary of State. 
That could even go to the President. 

Senator McCarran. How prevalent is that? 

Mr. Kouter. But in terms of the ordinary output, I am responsible, 
as Chief of this Division, for the programs that go out. 

Now, that is also in terms of routine programs, a delegated respon- 
sibility within the organization. 

Chairman McKe.tiar. Now, what does that mean? 

Mr. Kouter. That means that I have, sir, an associate chief for 
policy, to whom I delegate authority. 

Chairman McKetiar. And he passes upon it? 

Mr. Kouuer. Yes, sir. 

Chairman McKeuiar. Then you are not the final arbiter? You 
turn that over to one of your employees? 

Mr. Kouter. Well, sir, I have to trust his responsibility. I should 
explain, perhaps, and give you some concept of the scope and scale 
of this operation. 

Chairman McKetiar. We would like to have that, because I 
have not heard it yet. 


RADIO PROGRAM HOURS 


Mr. Kouter. It is quite remarkable and it is quite complex. I 
do not think it is always appreciated. 

We are putting on, as of the present time, and at the present level, 
over 48 hours of programs, radio programs. ‘Those are going out at 
the present time. 

Chairman McKetuar. Forty-eight hours a day, you say? 

Mr. Kouuer. Yes, sir. 

Chairman McKe tar. I didn’t know there were 48 hours in a 
day. You have information that I never knew before. I am very 
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much obliged to you for that. Some days have 48 hours, I am 
delighted to hear. 

Mr. Kou.er. We have to fold the day over there. 

Chairman McKetuar. That is the first information you have given 
us since you have been here. 

Mr. Koutuer. These go out in 45 different languages at the present 
time. They contain as many as 350,000 words. That is as much as a 
good many volumes of these encyclopedias. There are about 100 
special programs. Each one of those programs is tailored for the 
target area. - 

In addition to that we are sending out constantly transcribed pro- 
grams which are sent to the field for play-backs, so that our total out- 
put is even greater than these collossal figures given. 


PROGRAM PLAY-BACKS 


Chairman McKetuiar. What do you mean by “play-backs”? That 
is a new word to me. 

Mr. Kouter. That is the playing back of the transcribed programs 
on local radio stations abroad, sir, which we distribute through the 
United States Missions. 

Chairman McKeutar. What is the purpose of that? 

Mr. Konter. That is to deliver a radio propaganda message to the 
foreign listening audience. 

A “play-back” is the machine on which transcribed programs 
are played. 

Chairman McKe.uar. That is certainly a new word to me. I 
didn’t know that there was such a word. I donot think the dictionary 
has it. 

Mr. Kouter. No, sir; I think it is a professional and somewhat 
technical radio term. 

Chairman McKe .uar. It must be a new language that we are 
learning. 

Mr. ieee, Yes, sir. 

Chairman McKe.uar. Let me ask you this: 

You say that 99 percent of the programs are prepared in New York. 
Who prepares them? 

Mr. Kouter. Well, sir, they are prepared by the members of our 
staff. 

Chairman McKetiar. Well, I do not want that sort of language. 
I want to know who it is. If you had asked me who was in my office, 
I would tell you right now, off the bat. I wouldn’t tell you that I 
had some people over there. I wouldn’t tell you that. I would 
give you the names, if you wanted them. I want to know who it is 
who does the work. 

PERSONNEL STANDARDS 


Mr. Kounter. Well, sir, we have a staffing list that is quite—— 

Chairman McKettar. Is it a mile long? 

Mr. Kouter. It is a staffing list of the people who work on these 
programs, which is about this big [illustrating]. 

Chairman McKe iar. You have a staff as big as this book? 

Mr. Kouter. Practically that, sir. You see, when you are putting 
out 350,000 words a day—— 
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Chairman McKe.uar. You have 1,600 people. What do they do? 
How do you find work for them? How do you find a way of spending 
their time? 

Mr. Konuer. Well, sir, they are more than busy. 

Chairman McKe.iar. They are more than busy. What do they 
do there? 

Mr. Konuter. They prepare radio programs that go out in these 45 
different languages. 

Chairman McKe.uar. 1,600 people. 

Mr. Konter. What it really amounts to is about 45 separate radio 
broadcasting stations. 

Chairman McKetuar. How many Americans are there in there? 

. Mr. Kouuer. They are practically all Americans. 
Chairman McKe.tiar. Do you know whether they have ever 
' passed a civil-service examination? 

Mr. Kouter. They are all on the Civil Service registers insofar as 
the positions that they hold are classified under civil service. 

Chairman McKetrar. I don’t know what that means. 

Mr. Kouter. Well, that means that practically everyone is on 
civil service with the exception of some cases of extraordinary spe- 
_ cialists in, say, Turkistan language, that the Civil Service is unable to 
' provide us a register on. 

x Chairman McKe.iar. You say that there are 1,600 employees in 
your employ that know these other languages for which you employ 
> them? 

Mr. Kouter. Yes, sir. 

Chairman McKetxiar. And they are all Americans? 

Mr. Kouuer. No, sir; they are not all Americans. 

Chairman McKe.uar. How many are Americans? 

Mr. Koutuer. I do not have the figure, but I would estimate that 
at least-——— 

: Chairman McKetiar. Good heavens, you don’t know that? Do 
' you know whether they are Presbyterians? 

s Mr. Kouter. No, sir; I don’t. 

6 Chairman McKenuar. Do you know whether they are Communists 
| or Socialists, or what not? 
Ei Mr. Konuer. Well, I have every reason to believe that they are 
- not Communists. 

Chairman McKe.tuar. You never asked them? 








































SECURITY INVESTIGATIONS 









' Mr. Kouter. They have been given a very thorough security in- 
| vestigation, sir. 
Chairman McKe.tiar. By whom? 

Mr. Konuer. By the Department’s security apparatus. 

Chairman McKetiar. Well, that does not mean a thing under 
heaven—the Department’s security apparatus. That just does not 
mean anything. You might as well say that it is done by something 
' like the names you gave me here a moment ago for the transmitters. 
' You might as well say that these are all done by Jade, John, Cast, 
| Hog, and East. That does not mean a thing under heaven. 

Bs Suppose I were to say that this is all done by Jade, John, Cast, Hog, 
| and Kast, you gentlemen would have to take my word for it would 
4 you not? 
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Mr. Kouter. Well, let me say this 

Chairman McKettar. I would not get anywhere with your bill. 

Mr. Kouter. Under Public Law 402 the personnel are required to 
to be investigated by the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

Chairman McKexrar. Well, that is more like it. Have all of 
them been investigated? 

Mr. Kouuer. Yes, sir. 

Chairman McKe tar. All of them have been investigated? 

Mr. Kouter. Yes, sir. 

Chairman McKetiar. Well, we will have Mr. Hoover up here, 
and we will find out exactly what he has done. 


INCREASE IN TRAVEL COSTS 


Senator McCarran. I note that your travel item runs up to several 
figures, $407,663, which you are asking for 1952. That is almost 
double the amount of the amount you had in 1951. Will you explain 
that, please. 

Mr. Kouuer. Well, sir, that amount is almost double increase of 
$132,105 there, principally because of the fact that we are starting 
theSe new relay bases this year, and asking the operating expenses. 
This involves the first sending out of the staff necessary to staff those 
bases, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Are those relay bases authorized by law? 

Mr. Kouuer. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. And appropriation has been made for them? 

Mr. Kouter. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. That is for the construction? 

Mr. Kouter. Yes, sir; for the construction. We will be bringing 
them into operation during this next fiscal year. 

Chairman McKettar. Have you the act there under which you 
operate? 

Mr. Kouter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiser. I have a copy of it here, sir. 

Senator McCarran. The increase then is due to the contemplated 
operation of these stations? 

Mr. Kouter. Yes, sir; that is correct. 


TRANSPORTATION OF THINGS 


Senator McCarran. Now, under the caption of ‘Transportation 
of things” you are up from $309,178-to $431,460, an increase of 
$122,282 

Mr. Kouter. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Will you explain the increase? 

Mr. Kouter. You will find the detail of that, sir, on page 491. 
That will result in large measure from the operation of these relay 
bases and the necessity of sending the household supplies and other 
equipment of the new employees who will be overseas to man them. 

Chairman McKettar. I note on page 491 that the first thing is the 
night work differential. How much do you pay as the night work 
differential. How much did you pay? 

Mr. Kouter. The night work differential is a standard Govern- 
ment amount, sir. 
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Chairman McKe tar. It is the standard Government amount? 

Mr. Kouuer. Yes, sir. 

Chairman McKetuar. And your people do not have anything to 
do with it? It is just a standard Government amount? Now, under 
overtime and holiday pay, you have an amount for that, an amount 
estimated for that. It is the same as it was last year, exactly the 
same amount. 

Mr. Kou.er. Yes, sir. 

Chairman McKeuiar. With 1,600 employees, how in the name of 
heaven can your force work exactly the same number of hours this year 
as they did last year? 

Mr. Kouuer. Well, sir, we operate on a regular radio schedule. 

Chairman McKetxar. You do not want to answer that any further 
than you have gone? 

Mr. Konuer. Well, sir, I believe that is the answer. We operate 
24 hours a day, every day of the year. 

Senator McCarran. 48 hours. 

Mr. Kouuer. For 48 hours of programs every day. 

Returning to the breakdown of this difference, you will find the 
first explanation insofar as it relates to the Program Operations Branch 
at the bottom of page 491 and at the top of page 492. 

Senator McCarran. We are dwelling on your transportation of 
things. I want to know why that has been increased. 

Mr. Kouter. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. You tell me it is because of the contemplated 
operation of these new facilities? 

Mr. Kouter. Yes, sir. That is the largest increase. It is dis- 
tributed among the branches as presented in this budget, in the 
justification for each item. 

Senator McCarran. That is going to raise your number of person- 
nel involved, is it not? 

Mr. Konter. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. That is, the new facilities? 

Mr. Kouter. That raises the number of personnel abroad involved. 

Senator McCarran. When one leaves here to go abroad who is 
employed by your Department, at one of these stations, his family is 
furnished the facility for travel? Is that right? 

Mr. Konuer. He has the same treatment, sir, that the Foreign 
Service has in general, on being assigned to a foreign post. 

Senator McCarran. Does that mean his family goes with him at 
Government expense? 

Mr. Kouter. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. His furniture and household equipment also? 

Mr. Kouter. That is right. 

Senator McCarran. Without regard to weight or bulk? 

_ Mr. Kouter. No, sir. He comes under the standard Foreign 
Service regulations on those things. 

Chairman McKetiar. What are the regulations? 

Senator McCarran. There is a certain limitation as to weight. 

Mr. Wiuzer. I believe it is about 15,000 pounds, but it depends 
upon the salary and family status. 

Chairman McKetuar. I wish you would put it in the record, 
please, 

Mr. Wiper. Very good, sir. 

(The information referred to is as follows: ) 
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Exrract From Foreien SERvICE REGULATIONS 
TRANSPORTATION OF EFFECTS AND AUTOMOBILES 


103.670 Definition of effects 
“Effects” means furniture and household and personal effects, including 


groceries and provision, for the use of the officer or employee and his family, but 
not including animals, birds, or plants (F. 8. O. 360, Feb. 10, 1948). 


103.672 Privately owned automobiles 


(a) When the transportation of a privately owned automobile is authorized, 
such transportation shall be subject to the regulations applicable to effects, excep: 
that the weight or volume of the automobile shall not be charged to the weight or 
volume limitation prescribed by section 103.676. 


103.676 Weight and volume limitations 


(a) Mazim.—The maximum amount of effects (exclusive of automobile) which 
an officer or employee may transport at Government expense shall be determined 
by his salary and family status, in accordance with the following table. These 
limitations shall include the weight or volume of all containers, but no reduction 
of the limitations shall be made by reason of the fact that effects are transported 
without containers. 


When freight charges assessed When freight charges assessed 
y weight by volume 


ai ae Le i 
When family |When no family) When family |When no family 
Group and salary authorized to | authorized to | authorized to | authorized to 
travel travel travel travel 


Kilo- Kilo- | Cubic | Cubic | Cubic 
grams Pounds grams feet | meters; feet 


. $10,000 and over 

. $6,600 to $9,999 

mF fy | cere 
. $3,300 to $4,499 

. Below $3,300 


Mr. Kouter. You will find a breakdown of the major items in that 
on page 504 insofar as they relate to radio facilities in the United 
States, and then overseas you will find them listed in the budget 
separately under each of the relay bases. 


RENTS AND UTILITIES 


Senator McCarran. Under “Rents and utilities’ you are asking 
for $2,543,135, an increase of $459,693. What do you mean by that 
and how does it break down? 

Mr. Konuer. You will find the breakdown on that on pages 507 
and 508 as they relate to our facilities contracts. 


FACILITIES CONTRACTS 


Senator McCarran. Your ‘Facilities contract’? means the private 
concerns which you have contracts with? 

Mr. Kounter. Yes, sir. All of our facilities in the United States 
are operated by the licensees, so-called. Those are the companies 
which, generally speaking, were the pioneers in short-wave radio and 
which have continued to be associated as licensees and operators of 
our broadcast bases in the continental United States. 
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With the expanded program, we are stepping up the operation of 
all these facilities and increasing the scheduled hours of operations of 
practically every plant. 

Senator McCarran. You have a contract, we will take it, for a 
matter of illustration, in San Francisco, Calif., with Associated 
Broadcasters, Inc., and they have two transmitters. 

Referring back to your 1,600 personnel, is any part of your per- 
sonnel engaged in that transmission? 

Mr. Kouter. No, sir; only in a coordinating supervisory way. 

Senator McCarran. What do you mean by that? Pin that down 
please. 

Mr. Kouuter. We have the chief of our facilities who is Mr. George 
Herrick, and his staff of engineers who must make the plans for what 
stations are used for what programs at what time and what relay 
arrangements are made. 

They operate five networks that span the globe. 

Senator McCarran. W hen your engineers prepare that prelimi- 
nary data, and after preparing it, they submit it to the Associated 
Broadcasters, Inc.; is that right? 

Mr. Kouuer. They receive their operating instructions from us. 

Senator McCarran. And those plans are carried out by the 
Associated Broadcasters, Inc.? 

Mr. Kou.er: Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. So, none of your personnel, excepting this 
engineering group, have anything to do with Associated Broadcasters, 
Inc., work? 

PROGRAMING 


Mr. Wiuser. Except this, Mr. Chairman: Those 1,600 would be 
preparing the programs that the Associated Broadcasters would be 
sending out. 

Senator McCarran. A program that would be sent out would be 
furnished to them daily, weekly, or periodically, as the case might be. 
It surely does not require so many people to prepare that program 
for that particular contract; does it? 

Mr. Kouter. No, sir. 

Senator McCarran. They know the language they are going to 
transmit in, the language of the program they are going to handle, 
and their personnel handles that program? 






FACILITIES BRANCH 





Mr. Herrick. Mr. Chairman, I am Chief of the Facilities Branch. 
Senator McCarran. I want to find out how many people are in- 
volved in this whole transaction. We have 1,600 under pay in New 
York; is that right? 

Mr. Kouter. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Those are Government employees, but they 
do not, as a matter of fact, transmit. The transmission is done by 
contractor; is that right? 

Mr. Kou. eR. The physical transmission in the United States, or, 
rather, from the United States. 

Senator McCarran. From the United States. 
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Mr. Herrick. The Associated Broadcasters—the point in question 
is purely a technical operation and the supplying of the vehicle for the 
program operation. There is no difference from the technical view- 
point of Associated Broadcasters than any other common carrier such 


as A. T. & T. or RCA. 


TRANSMISSION OF RADIO PROGRAMS 


Senator McCarran. I am not arguing that; I realize that. What 
I am trying to find out is: How many people are involved in the trans- 
mission of a program from the United States into Russia, just using 
Russia as an illustration? 

Let us say a man prepares a script. He can if he is any kind of 
man at all, and he prepares it in the language he knows. He passes 
that through a screening group. It eventually gets to a transmitter 
where it is sent out. 

Involved in the sending out of that is no employee; is that right? 
Or is that wrong? 

Mr. Kouter. That is correct. 

Chairman McKeuuar. You pay them for their work in transmitting, 
or you are going to pay them in 1952, $2,155,000; is that correct? | 
am now reading from page 506. 

Mr. Kouter. If we are still talking about Associated Broadcasters. 

Senator McCarran. I used them as an illustration only. I do 
not know one from the other. 

Mr. Humetsrne. I think the point you are trying to make is in 
addition to the Government people. 

Chairman McKetiar. I cannot make a point. 

Mr. Humexstne. I think what Senator McCarran was _ talking 
about was the fact that, in addition to these people that are hired by 
the Government, we let contracts under which additional people are 
hired, so the sum total is larger than this figure that we are presenting 
here for the number of people actually involved. 

Senator McCarran. That was what I was getting at. 

In other words, the transmission of the program is not really done 
by Government employees. 

Mr. Humetsine. That is right. 

Senator McCarran. We settled on that as being right? 

Mr. Barrett. Let me make this clear. 

Senator McCarran. Somebody ought to know what is right here. 


RADIO-BROADCASTING PROCEDURE 


Mr. Barrett. The preparation of the program, the clearance of 
the script, the voicing of the program, the direction of the program, 
the handling of the studio arrangements, and the piping of the pro- 
gram out through a master control program to the transmitter is all 
done by Government employees. 

When it gets to the transmitter site, sir, it is taken over by these 
contractors, who then send it out over the air over these transmitters. 

Senator McCarran. The voice that puts it out, is it put out by a 
voice, or by a disk, or a tape? 

Mr. Barrett. It is usually put out live. Some of them are recorded. 
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RADIO CONTRACT OPERATIONS WITH PRIVATE BROADCASTING COMPANIES 


Chairman McKer.iar. We have been paying the Associated 
Broadcasters, Inc., $158,576 in 1950; Columbia Broadcasting, $118,- 
463; Columbia Broadcasting again—I do not know why they should 
run it up—$93,062; Columbia Broadcasting again, $160,815; Crosley 
Corp., $96,025; Crosley Corp. again, $176,467; General Electric Co., 
$25,776, then $258,616; National Broadcasting Co., $180,506; Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. again, $180,027; Westinghouse, $60,570; 
World-Wide Broadcasting, $179,756, or a total of $1,688,651 for 
broadcasting. 

For that, are those figures correct? 

Mr. Kouuer. They are correct for the fiscal year 1950. 

Senator McCarran. And for 1952 you are requesting $2,155,000 
for that same group? That is, for that contract operation? 

Mr. Koutuer. -Yes, sir; for our radio contract operations. 

Mr. Herrick. $1,950,000, sir. 


OPERATION OF RADIO FACILITIES IN UNITED STATES 


Senator McCarran. I have here “Operation of radio facilities in 
continental United States for 1952,’’ $2,155,000. 

Mr. Herrick. But there are several breakdowns under that. It 
would be item No. 2 under 05. 

Senator McCarran. ‘Operation by contract of 38 domestic trans- 
mitters to send the radio signal overseas,’’ $1,950,000. These are 
both Government and privately owned. The estimate is an increase 


of $350,000 over fiscal year 1951 due to additional hours of program, 
It says, ‘‘ These are both Government and privately owned.” 
How many of them are Government? 
Mr. Herrick. Sir, on page 507 they are identified. 


GOVERNMENT-OWNED RADIO STATISTICS 


Senator McCarran. They are identified as private concerns. 

Mr. Herrick. By the asterisk. The Government plants are 
Delano, Calif.; Bethany, Ohio; Dixon, Calif., and part of Bound 
Brook, N. J.; part of Schenectady, N. Y.; part of Wayne, N. J. 

Chairman McKurtiar. What do you mean “‘part’’? 

Mr. Herrick. The transmitters themselves are owned by the 
Government and the buildings and land are owned by the Columbia 
Broadcasting Co. 

Senator McCarran. Do they have a contract for doing the work? 

Mr. Herrick. For the operation. 

Senator McCarran. They use Government facilities? 

Mr. Herrick. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. What do they pay for the facilities? 

Mr. Herrick. I do not have the information, sir. I believe it is 
$l a year rental. 

Senator McCarran. What do the facilities cost the Government? 

Mr. Herrick. The operating costs for the contract—— 

Senator McCarran. What do the facilities cost? 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


80513—51—pt. 2——41 
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Cost of installations, Government-owned international short-wave broadcast trans- 
mitters and related equipment 
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Number | : ; | 
of trans- | Licensee station | On the air Cost Total 
mitters | 
2| Associated Broadcasters, Inc., KWID 1—KWID 2 | | 
| San Franesico, Calif...........-- | Aug. 3, 1943 | pee 
1 100-kilowatt (KWID), manufactured by Gen- | 
| Go tins eked emia maiinse eqs aie hanna ied $160,950 |....._. 
| 1. 50-kilowatt transmitter, (KWID-2) manufac. | 
tured by Radio Corporation of America........|............... 148, 790 |.....__. 
| fetestrensiaiasionn 
NI oi oh can ete e hein taicean KDE ET 309, 790 |__.____ 
Installation of KWID and 4 colinear broadside-__--- bike dibilien tinaad PR ceca. 
| Antenna arrays, etc., by Buzzell Electric Works --_---|--~...........- 189, 205 |... .___ 
DRG. 6. os cre nntncasccnedecensacnnecesececnénen i scghaw apenas sehen cata eee $569, 740 
| | SS — 
2| Columbia Broadcasting System, WABC-5 and | 
| WASO-4 Weems: B, 8.605650. ..805.0..04... ales: 08: 2008 Fy ee 
| 2 50-kilowatt transmitters, manufactured by | | 
Radio Corp. of America i ealhietatiewedenues , SR ee 
| Installation and 3 rhombic antennas, by ‘Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System._....-........-.-.---- | dpadictnacaakn 169, 707 |.._._. 
ON a ea pS | 441, 858 nie 
| Add estimated cost of 1 curtain antenna array now | 
being constructed iaducaabih eaianes ouilen 418, 800 ai 
| ri Fr eG ane Bean an hee 
Total... ..-.--.-.------------------~- -]---+----------+|----------- 860, 658 
3 | Columbia Broadeasting Sy ystem, KCBR-1-2 and 3 | 
Delano, Calif. aes Ip a et, LN Ra For s 
1 dual 50- and 1,200-kilowatt transmitter, manu- | 
factured by Federal Television & Radio C WU gl oe ktsnss tains 933,707 |......- 
Installation and 9 rhombic antennas, by A. 8. | 
Schulman Electric Co_-_-- bidided otal. tes i 123, 370 |___. 
Cost of Land-Defense Plant Corporation, Re- | 
construction Finance Corporation .-...........|~.- 380, 678 
Subtotal ___- |), 436, 755 
Add estimated cost of 2 curtain antenna arrays now | 
| being constructed - a a 837, 600 | 
Total oomnainmwael mnseeel | 2, 274, 355 
1 | The Crosley C orp., WLWO0-2M ason, Ohio. Aug. 1,1943 
1 50-kilowatt transmitter, furnished by KFAB } | 
and installed by KFAB__.- 101, 921 |_. 
4 rhombic antennas, by Crosley_................. 48,000 |_. 
Wiel 05 iow | has: big 149, 921 
6 | The Crosley Corp., WLW0O-3-4-5-6-7 8 ‘Bethany, 
Ohio! jain’ waripaeneE ARE | Bp ROD 5 tak ee 
3 dual 200-kilowatt transmitters, manufactured Ls 
| and installed by Crosley - -.--- ps Rd eS ee 822, 800 |- 
23 rhombic antennas, constructed by Cc rosley. a ll oe 390, 330 |.....- 
| Cost of Land—Defense Plant Corporation—Re- i 
construction Finance Corporation..............)--..-....-- 509, 267 |. 
NOU «oii cnt tiais con tated cei shes ‘ cf. ‘731, 397 udeies 
Add: Estimated cost of 2 curtain antennae arrays | 
now being constructed - .............-..-...-.| oat 837, 600 |__. 
RO a dan chacceetunebacdnnnnadumnnshseasaekt a ottasee , Lseokn oaaaae ae 568, 997 
1 | General Electric Co., WGEO-3 Schenectady, N. Y Ase. 31006 63.3. Be 
| 1 25-kilowatt transmitter manufactured and in- | | 
| stalled by General Electric_- a BER De eet -| 26, 519 | 
3 rhombic antennas constructed by A. 8. Schul- 
Rig TINIE IN ce het ea |---------------| 33, 000 
| 59, 519 
1 | General Electric Co., KGEI-2 Belmont, Calif..___- Oe 0 BONG ess acca a sy 
1 100-kilowatt transmitter aupameniesa. trans- i 
ported, and installed by General Electric Shs cicl bibckaiociaiaa | 156, 950 | 
3 rhombic antennas constructed by A. 8. Schul- | 
man Electric Co.._...-.. i sstlalittebed cia saoaete 52, 000 | 


Footnote at end of table. 
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Cost of installations; Government-owned international short-wave broadcast trans- 
mitters and related equipment—Continued 


Number A < ; A 
of trans- Licensee station On the air Total 
mitters | 


National Broadcasting Co., WRCA-1-2-3 Bound- | 
brook, N. J June 1, 1944 
3 50-kilowatt transmitters manufactured by | 
Radio Corp. of America -----| $446,370 | 
Installation of 7 rhombic antennas by National 
Broadcasting Co ; 


Add estimated cost of 2 curtain antenna arrays now 
being constructed . _- jaan a — 837, 600 | 


= ——|__—_—_———| $1, 429,970 
| National Broadcasting Co., K RC A-1-2- and 3 Dixon, | 
Calif.! én Jan. 1,1945 
2 dual 50- and 1 200-kilowatt transmitters manu- | 
factured by Federal Teuenens & Radio Corp. 
(and installed by Federal : 
12 rhombic antennas constructed by A. 8. Schul- 
man Electric Co..___- Denise 164, 490 
| Cost of land—Defense Plant Corporation, Recon- | 
struction Finance Corporation... ~~~ -- ie , 7 357, 936 


932, 707 | 





Subtotal-- os ‘ 7 ; / 1, 455, 133 | 
| Add estimated cost of 2 curtain antennae arrays now | 
being constructed oak 837, 600 
Total : | 2,292, 733 
Government-owned transmitters, at a total invest- 
ment of. hiedieees saab ...| 10,414,843 


' Title to this plant transferred to the Department of State from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
by Public Law 161, 8lst Cong., approved July 9, 1949. 


Notr.—Each of the above indicated Government-owned facilities are leased to licensees for $1 per month 
or $12 per year. The licensees in turn add this charge to the annua! operating cost of these stations. 


Cost of installing of Government-owned equipment (antennas) at privately owned 
broadcasting facilities 


. World-wide Broadcasting Corp., Scituate, Mass. 5 rhombic antennas have 
been constructed in connection with the operation of 5 transmitters 
Westinghouse radio stations, Hull, Mass. Modification of rhombic antenna 
at radio station WBOS-1 
3. (a) Columbia Broadcasting System, Brentwood, Long Island, N. Y. Fur- 
nished and installed 1 modulator, rectifier, and related equipment and 
1 rhombie antenna 60, 215 
(6) Estimated cost of 1 curtain antenna array now being constructed 418, 800 
_ ~ 479, 015 
Total cost of Government-owned equipment at private broadcasting —_—_——_— 
facilities 3 544, 065 
Grand total actual and estimated Government investment B | 10, 958, 908 


Estimated cost of 10 curtain antenna arrays 


i 
Location of curtain . Estimated Location of curtain : Estimated 
4 N ie us a / i as 
antenna aEnnet cost i] antenna Number } cost 


Delano, Calif : $837, 600 || Brentwood, Long Is- 

Dixon, Calif 2 837,600 || land, N. Y = 1 $418, 800 

Bethany, Ohio 2 837, 600 |) anid ip Liccpuiclianednaeeaitigncabae 

Bound Brook, N. J_..--| 2 837, 600 |} Total 10 4, 188, 000 
sitiebibas 1 


| 
Wayne, N. J | 418, 800 |) 


Note.—Funds for the above were appropriated by Public Law 358, 8ist Cong., approved Oct. 14, 1949. 
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NEGOTIATED RADIO OPERATIONAL CONTRACT 


Senator McCarran. I would like that here tomorrow, please. | 
think that is interesting if the Government is furnishing the facilities 
and then there is a contract for the operation at $1 a year. 

Mr. Herrick. The operational contract with the licensees is a 
negotiated cost contract. 

Chairman McKetuar. Is that the same contract for all of these 
companies that are listed here on page 507? 

Mr. Herrick. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Does every other contractor use Government 
facilities? 

Mr. Herrick. Not all of them. 

Senator McCarran. Please give me the ones that do have Govern- 
ment-owned facilities. 

Mr. Wixser. All of those are indicated by the double or single 
asterisks, those that are operating Government facilities. 

Senator McCarran. San Francisco, Calif., Wayne, N. J.; Mason, 
Ohio; Schenectady, N. Y.; Belmont, Calif.; - Bound Brook, N. J. What 
is the single asterisk? 

Mr. Wixser. Those are transmitters that are Government-owned, 
fully Government-owned. 

Chairman McKettar. Practically all of them are fully Government- 
owned? 

Senator McCarran. What is the double asterisk? 

Mr. Witser. That is where they are partially Government and 
partially privately owned, combination stations. 

Senator McCarran. What happened there? Did the Government 
of the United States put up a part of the equipment for these con- 
tracting concerns? 


EXPANSION OF PRIVATE RADIO FACILITIES IN WORLD WAR II 


Mr. Herrick. In 1942 after the outbreak of the war, in order to 
step up this broadcast program at that time under wartime conditions, 
arrangements were made with the licensees presently operating trans- 
mitters in this country to expand their operation so that we could 
carry out the program that was required. 

Senator McCarran. Where were we sending this program in 1942? 

Mr. Herrick. To the Continent and to the Far East. 

Chairman McKetuiar. What continent? 

Mr. Herrick. The European Continent and the Far East. 

Senator McCarran. Were we sending any to Russia? In 1942? 

Mr. Herrick. No, sir. 

Senator McCarran. To the iron-curtain countries? 

Mr. Herrick. Some of the iron-curtain countries which are now 
known as such, ves. At that time they were not. 

Chairman McKetriar. Which ones? 

Mr. Herrick. Czechoslovakia, Poland, any of the countries that 
were at that time not under the iron curtain, which are now. 

Senator McCarran. At that time in 1942 these contracting con- 
cerns were in existence? 

Mr. Herrick. That is correct. 
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Senator McCarran. They wanted to expand their facilities to 
handle this program? 

Mr. Herrick. No, sir. The Government asked the private 
licensees to expand their facilities. The Office of War Information or 
the Coordinator of Information asked the private licensees if they 
would assist in the program by expanding their facilities in order to 
carry out this program. 

Senator McCarran. Was that the Office of War Information, did 
you say? 

' Mr. Herrick. That was the predecessor of the Office of War 
Information. 

Senator McCarran. So these contractors said, in substance, “Yes, 
we will expand, providing you will give us the equipment’’? 

Mr. Herrick. That is correct. 

Chairman McKetuar. In other words, you furnished the money 
for their expansion? 

Mr. Herrick. That is right. 

Chairman McKextiar. Under what sort. of an item? Under which 
one of the various and sundry remarkable items you have in this 
justification was that included? Was it in construction? How in the 
world did you get the money? 

Mr. Herrick. I cannot testify to that. I was not connected with 
the program at that time, sir, in 1942. 

Senator McCarran. It evidently was in the purchase of equipment? 

Mr. GRENOBLE. I believe part was handled through the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. Title to the Government-owned stations 
is transferred to the Department of State, or was, I believe in 1948, 
by act of Congress. 

Senator McCarran. In other words, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation furnished the money? 

Mr. GRENOBLE. I believe so. 

Senator McCarran. Congress did not have anything to do with it? 
If we are not right, we had better check that. 

Mr. Grenos.e. I think it was 1948 we received title to certain of 
these stations from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation by an 
act of Congress. 

Senator McCarran. Which would indicate that the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation at one time owned them? 

Mr. Grenosie. They held title to them at the end of the war. 
[ am not certain how they acquired that title. 

Senator McCarran. Have you any means of advising this com- 
mittee as to how much money the Government put into this equip- 
ment through the Reconstruction Finance Corporation? 

Mr. Grenosie. We can try to get that. 

Mr. Barrerr. We can get the entire list. 

Senator McCarran. Will you do that tomorrow, please? 

Mr. Barrerr. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 

The Government has invested no funds through Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration for equipment. However, RFC did acquire land and in some instances 
buildings, the titles of which were transferred to the Department of State by 
Publie Law 161, Eighty-first Congress. The estimated cost of land and buildings 
acquired by RFC for each of the plants involved are set forth in the statement of 
investments appearing on page 1822. 
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STAFFING IN NEW YORK OFFICE 


Chairman McKe.iar. Has every official connected with your 
organization a staff of his own? I am just wondering how you do 
manage to pay them if they do. There are 1,600 employees. Have 
all of the employees a staff? Do you get appropriations from other 
concerns to pay them? Is that the way you work this? 

Mr. Barrett. No, sir. The 1,600 in here are the total direct Gov- 
ernment employees. 

Chairman McKe iar. Indirectly do you employ a staff for each of 
the 1,600? 

You have much to say about a staff. Does each one have a staff of 
his own? 

Mr. Barrett. No, sir. 

Chairman McKe.uiar. Does every officer have a staff? 

Mr. Barrerr. No, sir. 

Chairman McKeE.uar. Ww ill you give us the officers who have not 
got a staff? 

Mr. Barnarp. Here is one right here, sir. 

Chairman McKetuar. That is fine. 

Senator McCarran. I am interested in this group of contractors 
here as to how they operate; how much they receive, and why they 
receive it, because it is evident to me that the 1,600 personnel is only 
a part of the personnel that has to do with the transmission of these 
programs abroad; is that right? 

Mr. Kouver. That is correct. 


RADIO OPERATING AND PROGRAMING HOURS 


Senator McCarran. The other part was not represented here at 
all is the part furnished by private contractors who have a contract 
with the Government? 

Mr. Kouuer. That is correct. 

Mr. Bernarp. Those are mostly technicians who are operating 
transmitters. They do not prepare programs. They simply operate 
a facility which we rent. 

Senator McCarran. How many would you say offhand? Could 
anvbody give a fair conjecture of the personnel involved in regard to 
these contractors? 

Mr. Herrick. About 200. 

Chairman McKeuuar. There are 12 of them. 

Senator McCarran. Do they este 48 hours a day, too? 

Mr. Humetstne. They only work 24 hours a day. 

Senator McCarran. There are 24 hours lost, then? Where are 
they? 

Chairman McKer.iar. How in the world could they get a reason- 
able salary working only 24 hours a day? I do not see how it !s 
possible. 

Senator McCarran. The statement is here that you work 
hours a day in the Government set-up: These fellows work 24 hours 
a day. There must be 24 not working somewhere. 

What is happening to the other 24? 

Mr. Wixper. The top itern, the Associated Broadcasters, are 
operating two transmitters. If they operate the two transmitters 24 
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hours a day, they are actually putting out 48 hours of broadcasting. 
That is what we were talking about before. 
Senator McCarran. Now we have that clear. 










CONTRACTS WITH COLUMBIA BROADCASTING CO. 





The Columbia Broadcasting Co. appears to have three contracts; 
is that correct? 

Mr. Herrick. That is correct, sir. 

Senator McCarran. And eight transmitters? 

Mr. Herrick. That is correct. It covers three physical locations. 

Senator McCarran. They receive how much from the Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. Wiiser. Approximately $376,000 a year altogether, Mr. 
Chairman, roughly. 

Senator McCarran. For those three contracts? 

Mr. Wiper. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Including the eight transmitters? 

Mr. Wiper. That is correct. 

Senator McCarran. Of the eight transmitters, how many belong 
to the Government? 

Mr. Barnarp. Five, sir. 

Senator McCarran. The Government is receiving $1 a year for 
each of those? 

Mr. Herrick. I believe that is correct. That contract was entered 
into originally in 1942. I would prefer to check and supply the exact 
detail. 

Senator McCarran. If it was entered into, it was probably entered 
into between the agency that furnished the equipment which was 
apparently the Reece onstruction Finance Corporation and the con- 
tractors. If that is not correct, we will have to straighten it out. 


































TOTAL RADIO FACILITIES PLANT INVESTMENT 






Chairman McKetxiar. While you are straightening that out, 1 would 
like to get this information: 

How much money have you invested in each one of the plants 
named on page 507, first in the plants themselves, and then in the 
transmitters or machinery? We would like to have a full statement 
as to how much money the Government has invested through you, 
or through any agency. 

If the Reconstruction Finance Corporation has invested money, 
we want to know that. That is a governmental agency, too. 

Mr. Wirser. I would be glad to get that. 

Senator McCarran. Yes. 

(The information referred to appears on pp. 1822-1823.) 

















GOVERNMENT RADIO FACILITIES 





OPERATION OF 





4 Senator McCarran. The same is true of these others. Nearly all 
of these contracts, with two exceptions, have Government facilities 
with which they operate? 

Mr. Wivser. That is correct. ° 
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Senator McCarran. Those Government facilities are engaged in 
carrying out these contracts which the respective contractors have 
with your concern. 

I think we will pause here, gentlemen. 

Chairman McKerutar. Before we close, Mr. Chairman, how many 
employees did you say these broadcasters had? 

Mr. Herrick. Approximately 200. 

Chairman McKe.uar. Does the Government pay for them? 

Mr. Herrick. We pay for them under the operating contracts. 

Chairman McKetiar. Do you pay their salaries? How do you 
make that? Is it paid out of these sums you have here in the justifica- 
tion? 

Mr. Herrick. Yes. 

Chairman McKruiar. The money that is invested in expanding the 
plants, how is that paid? By the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion? 

Mr. Herrick. Originally it was, sir. 

Chairman McKeutuar. That was in 1942? 

Mr. Herrick. Yes. 

Chairman McKe.tiar. But I want to know about 1952. We are 
working on that now, or 1951. How much money was given these 
plants in 1951 for expansion, or how much do you propose to give them 
in 1952? 

CURTAIN ANTENNA PROJECT 


Mr. Herrick. In 1951, there was a curtain antenna project under 
way which was authorized in the 1951 supplemental, the first 1951 
supplemental, which represents $4,188,000. 

Senator McCarran. Please explain that. 

Mr. Herrick. Those are curtain antennas to improve the trans- 
mission efficiency of these installations. 

Senator McCarran. Were you provided for that last year? 

Mr. Herrick. Yes, sir; you did. 

Chairman McKe.iar. Who owns them? ° 

Mr. Herrick. The United States Government will own them 

Chairman McKetiar. Dees it own them now? 

Mr. Herrick. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. That is another facility other than what we 
have contemplated here used by these contractors in the carrying out 
of their contracts with the Government? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. We put up $4 million plus for that facility. 
I remember that coming up last year and there was considerable 
discussion about it. 

I am interested in who constitutes the directors of these companies. 
Can anyone furnish that without too much trouble? 

Mr. Wixser. I believe we can. 

(The information referred to will be found on pp. 1686-1688.) 

Chairman McKe.tiar. How many lobbyists have they here in 
Washington to help carry this bill through? 

Mr. Wiser. They have none for this purpose, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman McKeE.uar. So these companies have none? They are 
free from lobbyists? = * 
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Mr. Wiser. As far as this operation is concerned, there is no 
lobbying being done for this. 

Chairman McKe tar. If they have lobbyists they look after the 
company’s interest along the line. 

Mr. Wixzer. | would not know about that. 

Chairman McCarran. Do these contracting companies carry on 
any other program than the Government program? 


WORLD-WIDE BROADCASTING CORP., SCITUATE, MASS. 


Mr. Hvutren. Only in one case. The last one on the list, World- 
Wide Broadcasting Corp., at Scituate, Mass., has about 2 hours of time 
a day on the transmitters for their own purposes. 

That is the only programing that is done by other than the Govern- 
ment. 

Senator McCarran. That was up last year. I think the year 
before it was up also. Is that not a private concern? Are they a 
religious organization? 

Mr. Huuren. It has carried religious programs. 

Senator McCarran. Is it Christian Science? 

Mr. Hutren. | believe that church did carry a number of pro- 
grams over their facilities. 

Senator McCarran. To whom does it belong? 

Mr. Huuren. It belongs to Mr. Walter Lemmon. He may have 
other stockholders. 

Chairman McKe.tiar. How much money did the Government 
furnish to build it? 

Mr. Hutren. I believe those are totally owned by Mr. Lemmon. 

Chairman McKetiar. Will you look it up and see if the Govern- 
ment furnished any money? 

Mr. Barnarp. He built those and owns them himself. 

Senator McCarran. My recollection was that it was a privately 
owned concern engaged in broadcasting certain religious doctrines. 

Mr. Barnarp. Mr. Chairman, | believe that it is designed to 
be more educational than religious. 

Senator McCarran. Religion is all education. 

Mr. Hutren. Last year the Senate gave $100,000 for private pro- 
graming after Mr. Lemmon appeared before it. Mr. Lemmon also 
is the only broadcaster, the only licensee, who uses the provisions in 
our appropriations language which provides that the Government 
cannot force a licensee to rent to us more than 75 percent of his time. 
That you will find in our appropriation language put in by the Senate 
about 4 or 5 years ago. 

He is the only one that uses that. 

Otherwise, everything going out over these transmitters, Govern- 
ment owned or privately owned, is the Government message abroad. 
They do not gain anything from it themselves. They run it for us 
at cost plus a management fee. 

Senator McCarran. Do they use their facilities for their private 
use? 

Mr. Hutren. The only one who does it is Mr. Lemmon. The 
rest carry only Government programs. 

Senator McCarran. After the Government program is put 
through, they shut down? 
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Mr. Herrick. That is correct. 

Mr. Huutren. They might go back to what they were doing before 
the war. They might start some programing of their own, but the 
programed very little before the war. 

Senator McCarran. Let us get that straight. 

Mr. Herrick. You mean at the end of each day when they finish 
the Government work, they shut down? 

Mr. Huutren. You are right, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McCarran. They are giving their exclusive and entire 
time to the Government. 

Mr. Hutren. That is right. 

Senator McCarran. Yes. 

We will suspend now until tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Thereupon, at 4:05 p. m., Thursday, July 5, 1951, the hearing 
recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m., Friday, July 6, 1951.) 





